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THE U. S. HIGHWAYS COUNCIL 


cies so far as they relate to streets and 


‘ LI. functions of the various Government agen- . 


highways hereafter will be coordinated in a 
body called the United States Highways 
Council, composed of one representative each from 
the War Department, the Department of Agriculture, 
the United States Railroad Administration, the War 
Industries Board, and the Fuel Administration. 
These representatives, under designation by the 
heads of their respective departments, held their 
first meeting June 8, and selected Logan Waller 
Page, Director of the Office of Public Roads, De- 
yartment of Agriculture, as chairman, and J. E. 
ennybacker, chief of management of that office, 
as secretary. 

The council was formed primarily to prevent the 
interminable delavs, financial loss, and the uncer- 
tainty incident to the method of taking up each 
highway problem in its turn with a separate and 
distinct Government agency. This council utilizes 
the efficient organizations of the 48 State highway 
departments with their trained personnel and their 
knowledge of local conditions as a medium through 
which the highway needs of the country may be 
brought to the attention of the Federal Government. 
It provides a single agency in the nature of a clear- 
ing house, where all highway projects calling for 
governmental action of any character, whether it be 
a question of finance, of materials, of transportation, 
or of war necessity or desirability, may be consid- 
ered and appropriate action taken thereon. 

The complexity of the highway problem can best 
be understood by a statement as to the manner in 
which each of these Government agencies is directly 
concerned : 

The War Department constructs hundreds of 
miles of roads m cantonments and posts and is 
frequently interested m the highways connecting 
these cantonments and posts with cities and ship- 
ping points. It is also interested in the conditions 
of great through highways over which Government 
truck trains are transported. In short, any high- 
way which affects any of the numerous war activi- 
ties of the Nation is of interest to the War Depart- 
inent. | 

The Department of Agriculture, of which the 
Office of Public Roads is a part, has a most direct 
and far-reaching interest in highways, as the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is intrusted with the adminis- 
tration of the Federal aid road act, which carries 
an appropriation of $85,000,000 during a five-year 
period, and calls for an expenditure of at least an 
equal amount by the State in conjunction with this 
Federal appropriation. The Office of Public Roads 
also expends a number of small appropriations under 
authority to make scientific investigations and to 
give out information concerning highways. In this 
educational work, as well as in the Federal aid high- 
way work, it is in constant touch with the highway 
departments of the 48 States. 

he Railroad Administration, controlling as it does 
all of the facilities of rail transportation, can influ- 
ence vitally by its action the construction and up- 
keep of public highways, as vast quantities of crushed 
stone, gravel, sand, cement, brick, reinforcing and 
structural steel, and bituminous materials are re- 


quired to be transported by rail. The acute short- 
age of open-topped car equipment on account of the 
needs for shipment of coal, coke, and ore renders it 


necessary that highway needs be met in a selective | 


manner, so that really urgent work may be done and 
less important work be postponed. ‘This situation 


has been met by the issuance of an order by the Car 


Service Section of the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration (C. S., dated May 24), which order 

rovides for appeal to the Director of the Office of 

ublic Roads, through the State Highway Depart- 
ments, where the needs are urgent and the local 
railroads can not handle the situation. The direc- 
tor in turn brings the appeal before the United States 
Highways Council for appropriate action. 

The Fuel Administration, through its control of 
fuel, including fuel oils, finds it necessary in 
order to conserve the supply of fuel oil for the 
needs of our fleet, our allies, our merchant marine, 
and our munitions plants, to restrict the use of road 
oils, asphalts, and tars in street and highway work 
to really essential needs. In consequence, these 
materials for highway purposes are delivered by 
manufacturers and refiners only on a permit issued 
by the Fuel Administration based upon a recom- 
mendation by a committee representing the Office 
of Public Roads and the Oil Dinan of the Fuel 
Administration, this committee forming part of 
the United States Highways Council. 

The War Industries Board, by reason of its 
control of many of the materials entering into 
highway construction and maintenance, includin 
cement, crushed stone, gravel, sand, structura 
and reinforcing steel, and its power to establish 
priorities, allocate materials, and fix prices, enters 
very prominently into the field of highway work. 
Where questions falling within the province of the 
War Industries Board are brought before the 
council appropriate recommendation is made through 
the War Industries Board representative. 

The Capital Issues Committee, while not repre- 
sented in the council, still is interested in highwa 
construction in that under the act approved April 
5, 1918, it is required to pass upon bond issues 
involving $100,000 or more. As there are hundreds 
of millions of dollars annually voted and sold for 
highway and street purposes, it is evident that the 
ere Issues Committee thus possesses a decisive 
in ae upon the conduct of highway and street 
work. 

The Highways Council has provided a definite 
form on which application to it for relief may be 
made and has placed a supply of these forms with 
the respective State Highway Departments. The 
council emphasizes the great need of conserving 
money, transportation, labor, and materials by 
restricting highway and street work to the most 
essential needs. It considers the maintenance 
of existing streets and highways logically should 
rank first in importance and that the reconstruc- 
tion of those sections of improved highways and 
streets which have become too defective for main- 
tenance should next receive attention. New con- 
struction. is justified only where the highways are 
vitally important toward the winning of the war 
or for the movement of essential commodities. 
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OIL, ASPHALT AND TAR SUPPLY. 


ner in which war necessities react upon the 
routine industrial life of the Nation is afforded 
__ by the order recently issued by the Fuel 
Administration restricting oils, asphalts, and tars 
for road purposes. The maintenance of the various 
forms of bituminous construction takes up a large 
percentage of the normal output of the oil refiner- 
ies and of the [ey producing coal and water-gas 
tars. Fuel oil has become an increasingly vital 
necessity for the operation of our fleet, and for the 
various war needs of ourselves and our allies. 

Essential fuel oil requirements at this time neces- 
sitate withdrawals from the supply of such bitumi- 
nous materials as would otherwise be converted into 
highway material. Hence, the» order issued by 
M. L. Requa, the Chief of the Oil Division of the 
Fuel Administration, requiring that deliveries of 
bituminous road materials be made only on permit 
based upon the recommendations of a committee 
representing the Fuel Administration and the De- 
partment of Agriculture and coordinating with the 
United States Bieta Council, of which Mr. Page, 
Director of the Office of Public Roads, is chairman. 

The question has been asked repeatedly why 
asphalts and refined tars are classed as fuels. It is 
true that most of these products can not be used 
directly for fuel as can many of the fluid oils and 
tars. It is quite possible, however, to flux or cut 
back these semisolid or solid products with distillates 
so as to convert them into fuel oils. Moreover, it is 
recognized that the use of a considerable tonnage of 
the heavier products is of vital importance in main- 
taining roads absolutely essential to war needs. 
By limiting the use of present stocks of these prod- 
ucts the supply of fuel oil is increased by the amount 
which would be required to replace the heavy 
products if they are used on’ roads which, under 
present war conditions, can not be classed as 1m- 
portant. Owing to different and constantly chang- 
ing production, storage and transportation condi- 
tions in various parts of the country, no hard and 
fast rules can be laid down as to the issuance of 
permits for the release of bituminous road materials 
and every application must therefore be considered 
in the light of its importance and the existing fuel 
conditions at that time. 

The limitation in the bituminous materials for 
road and street purposes renders it absolutely neces- 
sary that the small available supply be so allocated 
as to take care of the needs of highway and street 
construction and maintenance in the relative order 
of their importance. Manifestly, the maintenance 
of streets and highways is as a general rule of pri- 
mary importance, and in consequence, the commit- 
tee carefully scans all applications with a view to 

iving preference to those which call for material 
for maintenance purposes, and these maintenance 
applications are in turn regrouped so _ that the most 
heavily traveled and most necessary highways shall 
receive first place in the approval of the committee. 
Dust prevention only and the treatment of earth 
roads with bituminous materials is considered as of 
least importance, and application for release of 
materials for these purposes should not ordinarily 
be made. 

After the maintenance needs are met, the next 


QO: of the many striking examples of the man- 


class of highway improvement is the reconstruction 
of sections of important highway partially or wholly 
destroyed by traffic, and last will come new construc- 
tion. In this latter class, preference is given to the 
filling up of short gaps in main highways and in 
meeting military needs. 

For important work involving the use of large 
quantities of bitumimous materials, permits are 
frequently granted for a supply which will cover 
immediate needs, usually for not over 30 days. 
If conditions warrant, a further release is made. 

To the end that a simplified working plan should 
be put into operation and the most careful scrutiny 
given to all applications, it was provided in the 
instructions issued by the Fuel Administration that 
all the applications for highway work should be made 
on forms supplied by the Office of Public Roads and 
should be certified by the State highway department 
of the State in which the work is located, and the 
application then forwarded to the Director of the 
Office of Public Roads. The procedure is set forth 
clearly in the letter from the Director of the Oil 
Division of the Fuel Administration, as follows: 

‘‘In order that the fuel oil requirements of our 
Allies, as well as our own Army and Navy, and essen- 
tial war industries may be fully satisfied, it is found 
necessary to limit the use of petroleum and coal in 
the manufacture of road projects, such as asphalt, 
road binders, road oils, tar binders or dressings. 

‘The United States is now being drawn upon to 
an ever increasing extent for petroleum products, 
especially fuel oil. It will be appreciated that this 
demand must be satisfied. Commencing this date 
we request that all highway work in your State of 
any character, including municipal work, involving 
the use of the above-mentioned materials, be passed 
upon by pau State highway department. A special 
permit of the Fuel Administration, Oil Division, will 
be required before delivery of purchases will be 
authorized. 

‘‘Inclosed you will find forms on which all appli- 
cations for the above-mentioned road materials must 
be made. Preference will be given to material for 
maintenance and repair work. The supply of the 
above material for road work is so limited that it is 
requested that all new construction involving these 
materials be deferred this year except in cases where 
such work is necessary toward the winning of the war. 
These forms should be filled out, covering main- 
tenance, reconstruction or new construction, and 
certified to by the State highway department as to 
the vital necessity of the work under existing war 
conditions and the quantity of the material involved. 
They should then be mailed to Mr. L. W. Page, 
Director, Offices of Public Roads, Washington, 
D. C., Mr. Page acting as chairman of a committee 
which will consider the necessity of the material 
being supplied and make their recommendation to 
the Oil Division of the Fuel Administration, which 
will issue permits in accordance with the recommen- 
dation when the necessary material is available. 

“Tt is requested that you give this matter full pub- 
licity, so that all parties concerned will be familiar 
with the procedure necessary to procure supply of 
these materials. 

‘‘Additional supply of inclosed forms can be pro- 
cured on application to Mr. Page.” 
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THE HIGHWAYS OF THE COUNTRY 
AND BURDEN THEY MUST CARRY. 


where the demands of traffic have exceeded 

the strength of the average road to meet 

them. Highways designed to withstand 
the pounding of ordinary loads, that have stood up 
under imposts they were intended to sustain, no 
longer appear to be adequate to meet the present- 
day conditions. Congestion on our railways, pos- 
sibly more acute in some sections than in others, has 
put upon our roads a transportation burden never 
expected and consequently not provided for by the 
engineers who designed the highway systems of the 
States. Roads have been designed with the same 


‘ PPARENTLY the point has been reached 


care as given to other structures and with the same — 


regard for the purposes for which they were con- 
structed and the burdens they were called upon to 
bear. Widespread failure is demonstrative of the 
fact that roads can not carry unlimited loading. 
Their capacity is limited. If it is exceeded habit- 
ually and constantly, then they can not survive. 
The products of our farms and of our factories must 
be moved. The wants of our urban dwellers must 
be met. But the needs of our country involved in 


this great conflict are paramount to the needs of 
single communities, and thus when avalanches of 
freight destined to fill the greater necessity made 
imperative the partial closing of our vast system of 
rail transportation to the smaller, the relief appeared 
to be in the motor truck and the highway. Single 
light units expanded into great fleets, then grew into 
heavier units that, in turn, developed into long 
trains. From horse-drawn vehicles with concen- 
trated load of probably 3 tons at most, traveling 
at the rate of 4 miles an hour, sprung almost over- 
night the heavy motor truck with a concentrated 
load of from 8 to 12 tons, thundering along at a speed 
of 20 miles an hour. The result? The worn and 
broken threads that bind our communities together. 
The solution? That is the problem that confronts 
the men who will be called upon to meet the ever- 
growing demands upon our highways and to devise 
regulations fair to those who pay for their con- 
struction and to those who pay for their use. State 
highway officials have been asked to give their 
views. In the articles that follow they have dis- 
cussed the problem. 


New York Advocates Placing Reasonable 
Limit Upon Total Load of Motor Trucks. 


By EDWIN DUFFEY, Commissioner of Highways, New York: 


N common with other States called upon to bear 
a heavy and almost unforseen increase of traffic 
inlarge units, New York highways have suffered. 

No traffic in previous years has equaled the traffic in 
the critical period of this year. 

As examples of what the highways have borne, 
three stretches of road can be presented. The first, 
section of water-bound macadam, oiled, constructed 
10 years ago at an approximate cost of $10,000 per 
mile, between Victor and Mendon, has been broken, as 
shown, by the heavy traffic during the period of frost 
and the softening of the subgrade, which is of clay. 
The condition, as shown, prevails over several miles 
of this road and at present prices would cost about 
$20,000 per mile to repair. The second example is 
that of a bituminous macadam road taken about 2 
miles east of Lima, Livingston County. This road 
was built in 1912 at a cost of about $11,000 per 
mile. During previous seasons this road stood up 
under all the traffic it was called upon to bear. 
This year, under probably thirty 7-ton units per 
day, it has reached its present condition. This 
extends for probably 14 miles, and it is estimated 
that it will cost $32,000 per mile to repair. 


The third example is town macadam, water bound 
west of Canandaigua. This has been called upon to 
carry about thirty 7-ton trucks per day, with the 
result shown. (Cover.) About 200 feet are shown 
in this photograph, but altogether there is ap- 
proximately about 14 miles in similar condition. 
The probable cost of repair will be $32,000 per 
mile. 

What can or should be done equitably to meet the 
unusual repair bills and insure highways capable of 
carrying the growing burdens is_ problematical. 
Prior to 1917 the only law providing for taxation or 
license of commercial motor vehicles was one that 
required an annual license fee of $5 per vehicle, 
regardless of size. In 1916 the legislature appointed 
a commission to inquire into the subject of license 
fees which should be paid by commercial and pas- 
senger-carrying motor vehicles. An extensive study 
was made by that commission, but its sole function 
was to determine in the end upon the fees which 
should be paid, and in my opinion (for I was a mem- 
ber of that commission) a schedule of fees was 
adopted and approved by the legislature which was 
very conservative as to the rates imposed. 








~ 





MOVING VANS, PRODUCE, AND FREIGHT TRUCKS PUT THIS MACADAM ROAD BETWEEN VICTOR AND MENDON, N. Yo, INTO THE CONDITION 
SHOWN. ESTIMATED COST OF REPAIR 1S $20,000 PER MILE. 


As far as: taxation or license fees are concerned, 
it seems to me that such taxation or fees should be 
substantial, but not prohibitive. There is not 
likely to be much issue at any time over the fees to 
be charged for the lighter vehicles of either class. 
‘The important question will pertain to the heavy 
vehicles only. I do not see how it is practicable or 
advisable to attempt to assess to such vehicles their 
share of the cost’ of upkeep of highways, without 
reaching amounts that in effect will be prohibitive. 

None of our old roads have been constructed for 
the extra heavy trucks with trailers. In many cases, 
especially under favorable conditions, we find our 
old roads successfully carrying trucks of the 4 


and 5 ton capacity, even though it can be scientifi- 


cally demonstrated that they are not built to do so. 
We must face the advent of the heavy motor truck. 
We must permit its use to the greatest weight 
possible, short of prohibitive injury or wear upon 
all the roads heretofore built. A reasonable limit 
upon the total load must be placed, however, and 
we must at the same time require a proper distribu- 
tion thereof, or the rapid destruction of our old 
roads will be the result. We feel that there should 
be a limit, and if possible a limit that would remain 
unchanged for a number of years, so that our new 
roads might be designed to withstand the weights 
provided for, and our old roads reconstructed in like 
manner. 


useful life of the road. 


DEPENDS UPON LIMIT OF TOTAL LOAD. 


There is a tendency on the part of highway engi- 
neers to say-that the road of the future must be of the 
heaviest design and of a rigid type. However, if 
there can be a reasonable limit as to total load, it is 
quite possible that we can build of heavy design the 
bituminous type of road without concrete founda- 
tion. Such a road, if built, would require perfect 
drainage in our State, where heavy frost has to be 
contended with. The concrete type, as far as its 
carrying qualities are concerned, doubtless would 
answer the demand. The mixed type of bituminous 
pavement laid on a concrete foundation would also 
meet the traffic requirements. The concrete type, 
as near as a cost estimate can be made under the 
conditions now confronting the State, will cost for 
several years to come approximately $25,000 a mile. 
The bituminous mixed type with concrete base will 
cost several thousand dollars more. The bitumi- 
nous type, penetration method, without concrete 
base but with a well-laid stone base 10 to 12 inches 
in depth, would cost at least $20,000 a mile. It is 
essential, if highway building is to proceed along 
scientific and rational lines, that highway engineers 
be furnished with the total maximum load and the 
kind of load which is to be provided for during the 
Otherwise we may proceed 
to build a much heavier type of road than that now 
generally built throughout the land, and in a very 


few years find that the loads almost without notice 
have outrun the capacity of the roads. 

On the other hand, without a limit on the total 
load and the distribution thereof there would result 
the destruction of a very large mileage of improved 
roads caused by a very few vehicles, and thus destroy 
the roads and defeat the very purpose sought to be 
attained by suspending rules as to limit. Surely the 
ereatest amount of miscellaneous traffic should use 
the improved highways of the country at all times, 
and destruction by a few vehicles should be avoided. 
The roads must be preserved for the many and not 
destroyed by the few. I think this whole question 
has been much misunderstood in the popular mind. 
There is a belief that any restriction of excessive 
motor loads is selfish in its object and that at the 
present time these heavy vehicles are serving in a 
most useful and well-nigh indispensable way. As to 
the ordinary wear and tear that they cause, the sub- 
ject may be considered as fairly open for discussion. 
But when the point is reached where destruction 
instead of wear is the result a wholly different ques- 
tion arises. 


FEARS HEAVIER THAN 5-TON TRUCK. 


In this state during the past four months a large 
number of United States Army trucks crossed our 
State from Buffalo to New York by way of Albany. 
The maximum truck that the Government sent to 
the seaboard is of the 5-ton capacity. The State 
undertook to provide for this service, regardless of 
the result. We have at the present time consid- 
erable information at hand as to the extent of the 
injury that has been caused. In some places de- 
struction has been the result. This has been mainly 
confined to those sections where the oldest and most 
worn roads were encountered. The greater portion 
of this route, which is 450 mules long, has up to the 
present time withstood this heavy service—and that 
during the spring break-up. This has led us hastily 
to the belief that possibly we could provide for a 
truck of this capacity by making: heavy appropria- 
tions for the repair of our old roads. It has in the 
same hasty way led us to the hope, at least, that if 
the Government motor truck were the heaviest ve- 
hicle that we had to provide for, our problem, 
financially and otherwise, would not get to a point 
beyond our control. If vehicles of greater weight, 
which would destroy, should be permitted to use all 
the improved highways of this State, now some 
7,000 miles in extent, in such numbers as to bring 
destruction over a large mileage in a single year, the 
cost of meeting the situation would be burdensome 
beyond reason and the work of rebuilding would be 
so great in extent that it could not be done in the 
limited time which the public use of our highways 
would require. In addition to the 7,000 miles of 
improved highways throughout the State, it should 
be borne in mind in this connection, from the stand- 
point of this State, that the counties and townships 


have improved a mileage of over 10,000 miles, and 
these latter roads are of lighter type than any of 
those constructed by the State. 


However, some trucks of much greater capacity ~ 


than the Army motor truck—the number being very 
small—have here and there appeared upon our im- 
proved roads of the old type, and the damage they 
have caused has been very great. If we are right in 
this view, based upon the experience of a few Be 
namely, that in some way we can cope with the 5-ton 
truck and financially bear the burden, and as a result 
get a restriction as to load of trucks of this capacity, 
we shall have made much progress. Surely, if the 
heavy Government truck answers the requirements 
of our Nation in a time of war, it is fair to assume 
that it ought to be in maximum CApACl yy, adequate 
for peaceful pursuits. 


WHAT REBUILDING WOULD MEAN. 


Assuming in case there is no restriction that the ' 


number of motor trucks, say, in excess of the 5-ton 
truck and its load, will in a short time become large, 
there is much prospect of extensive destruction over 
the entire system above referred to. In afew years, 
without restriction, the number of these heavy 
trucks would be very great. Of course, some of 
them might reach such a weight as to break through 
the road at the outset and the amount of damage 
thus be limited because of the inability of such huge 
trucks to make progress over roads entirely unable 
to bear them. The scope of their activity would 
also undoubtedly be materially limited by the 
inability of the bridges to bear their loads. But 
between trucks of such abnormally large size and the 
truck of 5-ton capacity are undoubtedly many, 


whose number will constantly increase and whose: 


weight will be such, if unrestricted, as will result in 
most serious damage. 

The improved system in this state constructed up 
to the present time has cost in round numbers about 
$100,000,000, and the counties and towns have con- 
structed roads, the cost of which is about $40,000,000. 
The extent of the financial loss can be estimated in 
a rough way only, but it is easy to see that, without 
restriction and with the great increase in the number 
of vehicles, the actual injury would amount to 
between one-quarter and one-third of the investment 
already made. A thing overlooked to some extent 
at least in a discussion of the matter is the fact that 
extensive rebuilding and reconstruction would mean 
for several years an interruption of traffic which 
would be most deplorable. The system now con- 
structed in this State took nineteen years to build, 
and if we were to face a general rebuilding of the 
whole system within the next five to ten years, the 
maintenance of traffic during such building would be 
a very serious loss to the counties of the State. 

It can not safely be said that the improved road 
systems now in use in this and many States can, 
from a scientific standpoint at least, carry loads 








THIRTY 7-TON UNITS PER DAY BROKE UP THIS BITUMINOUS MACADAM ROAD IN LIVINGSTON COUNTY, N. Y. 


IT IS ESTIMATED THAT 


REPAIRS AT PRESENT PRICES WILL COST $32,000 PER MILE FOR PROBABLY [4 MILES. 


ereater than the 3-ton truck with load. Large ex- 
penditures in the way of strengthening and recon- 
struction must be made to meet the 5-ton-truck 
problem. We can not hope to restrict the use of the 
present improved highway system to those loads 
which highways engineers could properly say were 
the maximum the roads could stand, without serious 
injury and with ordinary maintenance and repair. 
Again I say that while we expect that we must 
provide for something greater than this, we must 
know the maximum load we are to face before either 
the engineering or the financial question can be met 
in-any sane way. © 


MANY THINK 3-TON TRUCK BIG ENOUGH. 


It is the belief of many that the 3-ton truck 
answers nearly all of the present day requirements. 
After recent conferences with persons representing 
truck manufacturers I found that there was quite a 
general opinion that the 5-ton truck might well be 
considered the maximum. If the 3-ton truck, or 
possibly the 4-ton truck, were to be the maximum 
truck in use, the problem from the standpoint of the 
highway engineer would be to a large extent solved. 
We feel that in some way and without revolutionary 
conditions such a vehicle could be provided for, and 
all the highways kept continuously open to public 
use. 


In the State of New York during the year 1917, 
55,401 motor trucks were licensed, of which 23,462 
were registered for use outside of New York City; of 
this latter number, trucks having a capacity of 
five tons or over comprised only 63 per cent, as will 
be seen from the folowing tabulation: 
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1 These include trucks used in the cities of Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, 
and Albany, as well as in 50 other smaller cities. 


The whole problem is being considered by this 
State from the standpoint of the rural improved 
highway. What shall be used within city limits, 
where adequate pavements are provided, is another 
question, and probably should be determined from 
the standpoint of the city only, and kept wholly 
separate from the problem as to the rural improved 


highways. 





ON THE BELAIR ROAD AT CHURCHVILLE, MD. THIS ROAD, 14 FEET WIDE, 6 INCHES THICK, MACADAM, CLAY SUBGRADE, WAS CONSTRUCTED IN 


19t3 AT A COST OF $12,000 A MILE. 
GRAPH WAS. TAKEN. 


IT 1S WELL DRAINED AND WAS IN GOOD CONDITION PRIOR TO THE SPRING OF THIS YEAR, WHEN THIS PHOTO- 


Abnormal Traffic Causes Maryland 
To Ask $500 Fee for Heaviest Trucks 


By J. N. MACKALL, Chief Engineer, Maryland 


HE matter now commanding the attention of 
4) the highway officials in almost every State 
is that of keeping their present roads in 
repair for the duration of the war under conditions 
which are abnormal in every way. ‘This is especially 
true in the State of Maryland. 

The road system of Maryland has been constructed 
during the last 10 years, during all of which time the 
roads have been built of a higher character from 
year to year to take care of the almost daily increase 
in kind and character of traffic. The original roads 
constructed in Maryland were principally of water- 
bound macadam, with a width of 12 feet and a 
thickness of 6 inches. Later the depth was in- 
creased to 8 inches and the width to 14 feet, and 
still later to 16 feet. Within the last few years the 
roads have been built principally of concrete 14 
feet to 16 feet in width, with an average thickness 








Say! Have You Done Your Share? Well, | 
Do More. Go Over the Top. Save and — 
Keep on Saving W. S. S. 





of 6 inches. These roads stood up well with normal 
maintenance under the traffic which they were 
called upon to bear. In the spring of 1918, however, 
the roads began to be subjected to a traffic which it 
was never intended they should bear, and under 
which they were unable to stand. | 

In addition to the abnormal movement of motor 
trucks over these highways, the weather conditions 
during the spring of 1918 were probably the worst 
in many years. The snow and frost during the 
winter were unusually deep, and a complete thaw 
came immediately after this frozen: condition, ren- 
dering the shoulders and subgrades very soft. The 
abnormal motor-truck movement over these high- 
ways has been caused by three conditions, first, 
the movement of materials to the proving grounds 
and contonments; second, the tie-up of the railroads 
required that a great deal of private hauling be done 
over these roads by motor truck; and third, by the 
transportation to tidewater of a large number of 
motor trucks intended for service in France. These 
motor trucks came loaded with parts, which made 
the total load in the neighborhood of 10 tons. 





VIEWS OF TWO SECTIONS OF THE WASHINGTON-BALTIMORE BOULEVARD IN THE VICINITY OF SAVAGE, MD. THEY WERE CONSTRUCTED EIN (912, COST 
$12,000 A MILE, ARE OF MACGADAM ON A CLAY SUBGRADE, I4 FEET WIDE, 8 INCHES THICK, WITH 6-FOOT SHOULDERS, AND WELL ORAINED. THEY 


STOOD UP WITH ORDINARY MAINTENANCE UNTIL THIS SPRING. 
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SEES MAXIMUM IN 10 TONS. 


It is well established that the rodds shall be pre- 
served for the greatest good to the traveling public, 
and this presents the question of extraordinarily 
large trucks and heavy loads. Is the policy of the 
highway departments going to be one of permitting 
manufacturers to send over their roads any kind of 
truck load which they propose to design, or is there 
going to be a tendency to try to keep these trucks 
to a size which the roads of the country can stand ? 
It seems to the writer that it is absolutely imperative 
for the proper care, preservation, and maintenance 
of the existing roads that the size of motor truck 
and kind and width of tires shall be controlled to 
such size as the roads can stand. Just what this 
size is at this time the writer is not prepared to say, 
but he does believe that certainly a maximum of 
10 tons for a loaded truck is all that should be per- 
mitted and probably this will have to be reduced. 

It is hardly reasonable to expect that a very few 
individuals who profit by the use of large heavy 
trucks should be permitted to destroy the roads 
which would ordinarily be used by an infinitely 
greater number of truck and pleasure vehicle owners 
’ who desire and have a right to use these roads. It 
is also well established that the persons who derive 
the benefit from the road should be the ones to stand 
the expense of maintenance, and equity would 
dictate that the charge be directly in proportion to 
the damage done. 

The roads have in most cases originally been built 
from the general fund of the State, and the general 
fund should not be called on to pay the expense of 
maintenance. It would seem, therefore, that the 
pleasure vehicle and motor truck should pay prob- 
ably a large portion, 1f not the entire part, of this 


maintenance. The pleasure-vehicle owner in the 
past has gladly and willingly paid his proportion, 
but the truck owner has in a large measure escaped 
his share of the burden. 


ACTUAL TRIAL TO DETERMINE FEES. 


The Maryland Legislature at the 1918 session 
passed a bill prescribing motor license fees as follows: 


Pleasure vehicles, per horsepower ..........------- $0. 60 
l-tomemmotormtrucle: ......ccuewes so... eee 20. 00 
2-tonmmeortiruck: ...... 2.2.5.2. 6. 5-2 ee eee: 40. 00 
8-tonumator tricks. .....2:............., eee 60. 00 
4«ton metemtruck:..........5........--. 0 eee 100. 00 
Haten mobvortriek:..........2: 5... 12 150. 00 
6-ton motonitnick..............0........ =r 300. 00 
7-ton metoratmuek............--....0..... 500. 00 


It will be seen from this that the license for large 
trucks is heavy. Whether or not it 1s too heavy or 
heavy enough can be determined only by actual 
trial. 

In Maryland the boulevard between Washington 
and Baltimore and the road via Belair and Havre de 
Grace to the Delaware line has failed in a number of 
places on account of the continued heavy traffic and 
will require complete rebuilding. To do this and at 
the same time widen the boulevard, the State plans 
to expend $350,000. 

It would seem that we are justified in drawing the 
following conclusions from our experience in this 
State during the past winter and spring: 

First. That the size of motor truck should be regu- 
lated to such size as improved roads built in the 
best manner which local conditions will permit, are 
able to withstand. 

Second. That the cost of maintaining these roads 
should be paid by the traffic using them in as near 
as possible a proportion to the damage which they do. 


Massachusetts Sees the Solution in Limit 
Upon Capacity and Loads of Trucks. 


By WILLIAM D. SOHIER, Chairman Highway Commission. 


be summed up as follows: 

There are some 1,200 miles of State 
highway and 800 miles on the same main through 
routes which have been built under the supervision 
of the State, but where part of the money was fur- 
nished by the counties and municipalities. Besides 
this there are probably five or six hundred miles 
more highway on main routes that have been built 
and are cared for by the towns. 

The tremendous increase in motor-vehicle traffic 
since such vehicles became so numerous has made 
necessary a very large expenditure, the amount 
increasing each year, to even reasonably maintain 


TT? road situation in Massachusetts might 


these roads in passable condition. Ten years ago 
the amount available for the maintenance of State 
highways was about $100 a mile a year. At that 
time our engineers estimated that something over 
$300,000 was necessary in addition, to resurface 
certain worn-out sections of main road. . Two years 
after this, when the motor vehicles continued to 
increase, we were actually spending over $300 a 
mile a year for the maintenance and resurfacing. 
The motor-vehicle fees were made available for 
the maintenance of State highways, but the traffic 
has increased so fast, especially the truck traffic 
on the main roads, that while we have nearly 
$2,000,000 available, it was not nearly sufficient 
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AT TOP—FAILED SECTIONS ON CONCRETE ROAD BETWEEN ABERDEEN AND ELKTON, MD. AT BOTTOM—THE WASHINGTON-BALTIMORE BOULEVARD AT 
MUIRKIRK MD., COST $16,000 A MILE TO BUILD IN 1913. IT IS 14¢-FOOT MACADAM, 8 INCHES THICK, CLAY SUBGRADE, 6-FOOT SHOULDERS, AND WELL 


DRAINED. LIKE OTHER ROADS, !T WAS IN GOOD CONDITION UNTIL THIS SPRING. 








WATER-BOUND MACADAM, OIL SURFACE TREATMENT, AT WAYLAND.: MASS. 
HALF GALLON PER SQUARE YARD IN 1910, ONE-HALF GALLON HOT TAR PER SQUARE YARD 1909. 


SURFACING 6 INCHES, BLANKET COAT 980 PER CENT HOT OIL ONE- 
REBUILT IN 1916, BERMUDEZ ASPHALT 


PENETRATION, 5 INCHES BROKEN STONE BASE OVER 12 INCH GRAVEL FOUNDATION, WITH 2 1-2 INCH BERMUDEZ ASPHALT TOP. 


to resurface and strengthen the various old and 
weak links in the main routes where some 800 miles 
of water bound macadam or gravel roads were being 
rapidly destroyed by this heavy traffic. | 

Last year the commission spent over $2,000,000 
in this maintenance work on State highways alone, 
and spent about $1,250,000 resurfacing and strength- 
ening about 85 miles of road on main lines and 
widening 26 more miles. 

The average cost for putting on a bituminous 
surface and patching the road was nearly $500 a 
mile on the old roads, and this was outside of the 
resurfacing. 


REPAIR COST MAY BE DOUBLED. 


To maintain our roads this year will require an 
expenditure of from 50 to 100 per cent more money 
for the ordinary maintenance, patching, and bitu- 
nunous surface treatments on the older roads, be- 
cause of the increased cost of materials and labor. 
An average of 100 per cent is a low figure if our.main 
through routes in the country districts are going to 
be used for long-distance traflie with heavy trucks. 

Out of the 1,200 miles of State highway alone in 
this State, something like 600 miles are 10 years old 
and have not been strengthened or resurfaced. 








A Dollar in the Pocket is a German Dollar, 
a Dollar Spent Unwisely is a Traitor 
Dollar, But a Dollar Invested in United 
States Government Bonds is an American 
Dollar. W.S.S. 


They are old water bound macadam or gravel roads, 
the hardened surface being 15 feet and the shoulders 
3 feet. They all need resurfacing and widening to 
at least 18 feet with 3-foot shoulders; but under 
present conditions this can not be done for less than 
$20,000 a mile, even if we can secure the necessary 
bituminous materials. 

If heavy trucks carrying loads are used in large 
numbers, over 2,500 miles of improved water bound 
macadam and gravel roads in this Commonwealth 
will be very much injured and quite rapidly destroyed 
unless very large amounts are spent on them in con- 
stantly maintaining them. This can not be done 
unless the necessary bituminous materials can be 
secured, because with our main roads having from 
500 to 1,000 motor vehicles a day—and it seems 
likely that they are going to be used by over 100 
trucks a day, which is entirely new traffic out in the 
country—they will certainly go to pieces in a few 
months and become practically, if not entirely, 
impassable. i 

The crops along the sides of the roads, especially 
the hay crop, for a long distance would be destroyed 
by the road materials blowing over them. In actual 
experience we have found during the last eight years 
that the money was absolutely thrown away on any 
main highway that we built, if it were water bound 
macadam or gravel and we could not prevent its 
being destroyed by the use of some bitumen. A 
week or two of this heavy truck traffic would dis- 
integrate any water bound macadam we have. 

If we are obliged to allow these roads to deterior- 
ate because of this traffic, all the sections which are 
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WATER-BOUND MACADAM 6 INCHES THICK, 
ROAD BROKEN UP UNDER TRAFFIC, REPAIRED WITH ROAD SCRAPER BEFORE PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN. 


NEAR SUDBURY, MASS. 
i91i; ONE-HALF GALLON TAR IN 1909. 


not built in a permanent modern way will certainly 
be destroyed in a few months. It would be a low 
estimate to say that it would cost from $40,000,000 
to $60,000,000 next year to replace them with any 
type of road that could be built to stand this traffic, 
whether of concrete or otherwise. Meantime the 
traffic would be congested and the highways could 
not be used by the through traffic, because, certainly 
in wet weather, they would be impassable and at 
all other times they would be almost impassable 
because of the holes and ruts that would develop in 
a month or two. 


PLANNED TO USE LOCAL MATERIALS. 


We had planned that all of our work this year, 
whether our own or in combination with the towns, 
should be confined to the main through routes of 
great importance, say not more than 10 per cent 
of the roads in this State. We had also planned to 
use local material and save car shipments, even when 
the local materials were of inferior quality but 
could be used if proper bitumen could be secured. 
A softer stone or poorer gravel can be used in com- 
bination with bitumen. While the roads would not 
wear as long, we felt that in these times as this work 
could be done without closing them so they could 
still be used by the traffic, and as four carloads of 
bitumen would be sufficient to construct a mile of 
road which would require 40 carloads of cement 
or from 70 to 80 carloads of imported stone or 
gravel, that this would save rail shipments and 
thereby help the general traffic situation. 

We are receiving to-day substantially $2,000,000 
from the motor vehicle fees. Without this money 


BLANKET COAT ONE-HALF GALLON OF 90 PER CENT OIL IN I9!10 AND 


not only our roads but a great many miles of town 
roads that we use these fees on would be destroyed. 

The trucks are not now paying their fair share, as 
our fee is only $5 for the first ton and $3 for each 
additional ton. In my opinion a much higher fee 
is necessary unless the Government is going to put 
very large sums of money into‘ the roads. The 
States and municipalities could not in these times 
afford to increase their road appropriation very 
largely. 

England's experience, as well as ours, has shown 
conclusively that the cost of maintaining a water- 
bound macadam road, even when the surface had a 
bituminous treatment, has always been a half a 
cent a ton a mile, and quite often it has been a cent 
and a half a ton a mile, and these tables included all 
classes of vehicles, pneumatic tires as well as trucks. 
Undoubtedly the cost of repairing the damage done 
to a road by trucks alone would be vastly greater 
than that done by the small cars, and would amount 
to more than one and a half cents a ton a mile. 
One can readily see that the 1-ton truck which 
makes 60 miles a day costs for the upkeep of the 
road 60 cents a day, and for 300 days a year it would 
be $180 a year. A 5-ton truck damages probably 
five times as much, or even more. as many roads 
which would carry a 1-ton truck reasonably well 
have not a strong enough foundation to carry the 
5-ton truck. 





A Country Worth Fighting For is a ny 
| Worth Saving For. W.S. 
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SECTION OF THE LENOX, MASS. STATE HIGHWAY. TRAP [6 FEET BY 6 INCHES BY 4 INCHES. 


IN 1908. 
AND ONE-FIFTH GALLON IN I9I6. 


URGES USE OF LIGHTER TRUCKS. 


Of course it is realized by all road builders, and 
it should be by the general public, that the country 
roads built of water-bound macadam or gravel can 


not withstand city traffic which requires granite 


block or other pavement, usually upon a concrete 
base to stand up. Consequently heavy motor 
trucks will rapidly destroy these country roads that 
were built for entirely other uses. The rebuilding 
of them to withstand the tremendously heavy motor 
truck traffic would be an enormous task and would 
cost much more than my estimate of $60,000,000 
for 2,000 miles of road in this State. 
Consequently I hope they will not concentrate 
too much heavy traffic on these main lines. I 
would suggest that smaller trucks be used, with 
lighter loads, 2 or 24 tons in place of 5 or 6 tons, 
because with heavier vehicles it would not take a 


RESURFACED WITH TRAP. 10 TONS TO 100 FEET 


PATCHED IN !911 STANDARD A ONE-HALF GALLON PER SQUARE YARD, ONE-FOURTH GALLON PER SQUARE YARD LIGHT OIL IN [914 


sreat many of them, in my opinion, to destroy the 
road, because it has not been built with a sufficiently 
strong foundation or of sufficiently strong materials 
to maintain this traffic, and this without any regard 
to the amount of money that might be available for 
maintenance. 

We should soon be in the condition that the roads 
are back of the French Army, where they have a 
man every few feet back of the fighting line con- 
stantly spreading material on the road aiid letting 
the traffic roll it in, and even at that in wet weather 
the mud is ankle deep. 

An army officer in charge of the roads back of a 
single British regiment, Maj. Mackendrick, wrote 
that he had used as much as 2,000 tons of crushed 
stone in one day in his division, and had 10,000 to 
12,000 men at work. : 


Connecticut Restricts Loads on Roads _ 
But Plans to Strengthen its System 


By C. J. BENNETT, Highway Commissioner. 


HE State of Connecticut, through its highway 
Hf department, is faced, as are all other States, 
with the problem of taking care of motor 
trucks of increased weights. More damage is done 
by this heavy traffic in the spring, when the frost is 
coming out of the ground, than at any other season. 
Vivid examples of the tremendous increase in 
traffic and its result are illustrated in two roads, 


photographs of which are presented herewith. The 
first, on the Berlin turnpike between Hartford and 
Meriden, a half mile of which is broken as shown. 
This road was built of water-bound macadam, cold- 
oil treated in 1912, has a 7-inch trap rock surfacing . 
with a clay subgrade. The adequacy of the drain- 
age probably is questionable. In 1915 there was 
practically no heavy truck traffic over this highway. 


In the present emer- 
gency there are prob- 
ably 3,000 vehicles 
per day, of which 
200 are 5-ton trucks, 
The other example is 
an earth road with 
crushed stone top, 
built in 1913, on the 
Waterbury-Southing- 
ton highway. This 
road is surfaced with 
3 inches of trap rock 
on a Clay base and 
subgrade. Three- 
fourths of a mile of 
itis now broken as 
shown in the illus- 
tration. In1915 the 
heavy traffic units go- 
ing over this road did 
not exceed 50, now 
out of a maximum of 
2,500 vehicles about 250 are of the heavy truck type. 

The State roads, when originally built, were not 
built to carry the excessive truck loads which are 
now passing over them, and the weakness of these 
roads develops particularly during the bad subsoil 
conditions when the frost is coming out of the 
ground. 





THIS HIGHWAY, BETWEEN WATERBURY AND SOUTHINGTON, CONN., BEARS A DAILY TRAFFIC OF 2,600 VEHICLES. 
OF WHICH ABOUT 260 ARE HEAVY UNITS. 


' ON THE BERLIN TURNPIKE, BETWEEN HARTFORD AND MERIDEN, CONN. 
TO CARRY 200 56-TON TRUCKS PER DAY. THE RESULT !S SHOWN. 





THIS ROAD HAS BEEN CALLED UPON 


There are two remedies for this ill: First, the re- 
striction of weights of trucks and the stopping of 
truck traffic when the damage is greatest; and, sec- 
ond, the construction of roads sufficiently strong 
to carry reasonable loads. 

It is, of course, impractical to prohibit the use of 
roads by trucks, even for a short time, however 
great the damage, 
and it is also mani- 
festly impossible to 
construct the roads 
sufficiently strong to 
carry any load which 
may pass over them. 
Consequently, a com- 
promise must be 
reached, and this 
compromise in Con- 
necticut, at least, has 
taken the following 
course: 

Loads on four 
wheels are restrict- 
ed to 25,000 pounds, 
except that in spe- 
cial instances which 
may be designat- 
ed by the highway 


commissioner, heav- 


ier loads are allowed. License fees are out of pro- 
portion, as truck weights increase, which tends to 
discourage the purchase of extremely heavy truck 
units and to provide for the purchase of additional 
trucks or the use of rubber-tired trailers. The 
effect of these regulations is to limit the truck ca- 
pacity to that of a 5-ton truck with a reasonable 
overload. 

On the other hand, the State Highway Depart- 
ment has been working along definite lines, looking 
toward the strengthening of its road system so that 
little, if any, damage will be done to the roads, pro- 
viding the above restrictions are followed. 

A system of pavements has been designed and is 
being constructed, in order to allow of the use of 
motor trucks within reasonable limits. These pave- 
ments must have a strong foundation, preferably 
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Solution of the Growing Problem May 
Be Found in Cooperative Action. 


By CHARLES M. UPHAM, State Highway Engineer, Delaware. 


HEN pleasure autos were first introduced 

NV the percentage of improved roads was 

very small; the roads that were im- 
proved were generally radiating from business cen- 
ters, and there were very few improved trunk-line 
highways. At that time macadam was the uni- 
versal improved highway pavements. The autos 
quickly demanded that not only should the mileage 
of improved roads be increased, but the type of pave- 
ment should be changed to something more sub- 
stantial than the water-bound macadam. Both of 
these demands have been answered and the mileage 
of improved roads have been increased and types of 
pavements have been produced, at moderate cost, 
that could withstand the passenger auto and light 
truck traffic. 3 

For a time the new roads stood up under the 
traffic and certain localities enjoyed good roads; 
with moderate maintenance the old roads were kept 
up, and for reasonable cost new roads that could 
withstand the ordinary traffic had been constructed. 

A few medium heavy auto trucks were produced 
and operated in or near large cities. The city pave- 
ments were constructed on good foundations, and no 
great damage to the pavement was noticed. 

The trucks in themselves were a great success. 
Without any thought or regard of the highways the 
capacity of the trucks were further increased and 
their number grew rapidly. They were operated 
not only in the cities, but in every part of the 





Hades is Paved With Good Intentions. | 
Do Your Bit Now. Buy W. S. S. | 











of Portland cement concrete, and be so designed as 
to stand the wear and tear on the surface, so that 
gradually the State highways through the rural sec- 
tions are becoming of the same character as city 
pavements. 

With the above policy it would appear that 
eventually a compromised solution of the difficulty 
would be reached. If all restrictions as to weights 
of vehicles were removed, the result would be the 
breaking down of many long sections of highway 
which have not already been strengthened, and re- 
sult in the entire stagnation of traffic at certain 
periods in the year, which must not be allowed. 
Certainly a 5-ton truck with trailers distributing 
the load over the surface of the road, rather than 
centering an extremely heavy load on four wheels, 
would solve the difficulty. 


country, and their effect on the roads was soon felt. 
It was found that on many of the roads which had 
been standing up under the ordinary traffic with 
moderate maintenance the new upkeep was doubled 
and trebled, and in many cases it was necessary to 
reconstruct the pavement. The passenger auto de- 
manded that the roads be improved; the trucks are 
now demanding not only improved roads, but pave- 
ments of tremendous strength. This means that 
thousands of miles of the present roads are not strong 
enough to withstand the heavy auto trucks, and a 
large part of the vast amount invested in roads 
to-day will be lost unless conditions are modified. 

There are many roads now being damaged and 
broken up by auto trucks on which the bonds that 
paid for their construction have not been retired. 
The auto truck has made it necessary that a stronger 
pavement be constructed on these roads, and now, 
because the traffic demands have surpassed the 
strength of the road, a new and stronger pavement 
must be constructed before the expected life of the 
old one has expired, and thus two roads must be 
built and paid for while the benefit from only one 
will be realized. 


WOULD LIMIT LOAD ON SINGLE TRUCK. 


Just at the present time among the heavy trucks 
the 5-ton truck is the most numerous. If all pave- 
ments were brought up to the strength of with- 
standing the demands of these 5-ton trucks, what 
assurance is there that the truck capacities will not 
be increased after the roads are brought up to the 
5-ton standard, and that our roads will not be torn 
to pieces by still greater trucks? It seems that in 
order to prevent great economic loss the loads on 
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ON THE PHILADELPHIA PIKE. FROM TOP TO BOTTOM, |, 2, AND 4 MILES NORTH OF WILMINGTON, DEL., MACADAM SURFACED, (6 FEET, WITH 
BITUMINOUS MATERIAL, 1914. SUBGRADE—SAND-—ROCK—CLAY. ORAINAGE GOOD. THIS ROAD CARRIED THE ORDINARY TRAFFIC WITH 
MODERATE MAINTENANCE. ITS CONDITION AS SHOWN IS THE RESULT OF THE PASSAGE OF A FLEET OF 100 HEAVY TRUCKS. 
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ordinary traffic. 
This no longer 
seems to be the 
case. We are 
fast approaching 
the time when the 
problem of road 
construction will ° 
be to provide 
roads that will 
meet the de- 
mands of heavy 
auto-truck traffic. 
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TWO BITUMINOUS MACADAM ROARS A ann B” 
WHERE THE PERCENTAGE OF TRUCK TONNAGE 


It seems quite (6PRACTIGALLY THE SAME. 
THE MAINTENANCE WAS NORMAL UNPER 
obvious that THE CONDITIONS 


roads which will 
carry heavy trucks will stand up under any of 
the other types of the present-day traffic; therefore 
it is the truck traffic that should command the 
attention of the highway engineers. 

Now the question arises, if the States, counties, 
and municipalities have yeas called upon to invest 
larger amounts of money in order to build satis- 
factory pavements, or to provide excessive main- 
tenance to those pavements that have already been 
constructed, and if this high cost of construction 
and high cost of maintenance is due to the heavy 
truck traffic, just what would be a proportionate 
arrangement and just how much of the road upkeep 
should the heavy motor truck share as its part 1 in 
maintaining the highways ? 

It is readily acknowledged that the large increase 
of motor trucks has been primarily due to the war, 
and the greater percentage of the heavy maintenance 
is due to the damage done by these large motor 
trucks. If heavy motor trucks were to remain in 
use only during the period of the war, the problem 
could be treated in some temporary manner; but 
the motor truck which has been developed during 
abnormal times has shown that it has solved an 
economic problem, and this solution assures us that 
not only for the period of the war will transportation 
be affected by motor trucks but that after peace is 


FACE CHART 1. 


declared the heavy truck will be utilized in transport- 
ing freight and express within expanding limits. 
Therefore, we should not plan for the truck traffic 
merely during the war period, but we must build and 
maintain in such a way that our roads will withstand, 
as permanently as possible, the demands of the 
future heavy truck traffic. 


ROAD TAXES AND HEAVY TRUCKS. 


In Delaware, previous to 1915, a license for a 
20-ton truck would not have cost more than one for 
a motorcycle, although it can readily be seen that 
the truck would cause more maintenance than the 
motorcycle. In 1917 a law was passed which, 
although far from perfect in making the various 
types of vehicles pay their proportionate share of 
the maintenance of the roads, is, however, a step 
forward in adjusting the tax that should be levied 
on the various vehicles. This 1917 law is based on 
the tonnage basis of the vehicle and the expected 
load. It does not take into account the fact that 
one truck might be owned by an express company 
or freight company and be operated day and night, 
while another of the same rated weight might be 
used only occasionally. It is evident that the first 
would cause far more damage to the roads, but both 
must pay the same license fee. 

This points in the direction that heavy trucks 
should pay the larger part of the road taxes, and this 
is shown further by data that has been collected 
relative to this subject, and the experiences of not 
only Delaware but practically every State. 

An example of the damage that the heavy trucks 
are doing is shown in a road adjacent to Wilmington. 
This road has been standing the ordinary traffic for 
three or four years with a moderate amount of main- 
tenance. A manufacturmg company purchased a 
5-ton truck, loaded it with approximately a 6-ton 
load, which made the gross load about 11 tons. 
After this truck began. making trips between the 
factory and the city of Wilmington, the road very 
soon began to deteriorate, and with the constant 
hammering of this truck, commenced to break up. 
As soon as the truck -~ completed the destruction 
of the first road and made it too rough to travel, it 
laid its course over a parallel road between these two 
points. This road happened to be of lighter con- 
struction than the first, and the truck first went 
over it in the spring when the frost was coming out 
of the ground. While this road had withstood the 
demands of light traffic for several years, the first 
trip of the heavy truck broke it up from one end to 
the other. A single trip of this truck cost hundreds 
of dollars of maintenance besides putting the road 
in such condition that it was too rough for the 
passage of ordinary vehicles. 

Delaware has many miles of macadam road that 
were constructed and allowed to deteriorate slightly 
before bituminous coverings were applied. Some of 
the macadam surface was worn away and the remain- 


ing portion was covered with bituminous material. 
This means that there are now in Delaware many 
miles of thin-surfaced macadam covered with a 
bituminous material. This material has been satis- 
factory for the horse-drawn and light motor-vehicle 


traffic, but as soon 

as heavy trucks TRUCK TONNAGE 

appeared, these - |\o17 - ISie~ 
65% 


roads which were 


not capable of 
standing such 
heavy loads 53%, 
quickly broke up. 
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DESTRUCTION BY A 
SINGLE TRAIN. 


A section of the 
Army transport 
route between 
Buffalo and Wash- 
ington lies in Dela- 
ware. On some 
days as many as 
400 trucks have 
passed over this 
section which was 
macadam _ pave- 
ment resurfaced 
with bituminous 
material. During 
the winter, while 
the road was 
frozen or covered 
with snow, trucks 
had no trouble 
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ROADA" RO0AD'B’ 
MOTOR TRUCK MOTOR TRUCK 


ROAD ‘A’ AND “'B’? SHOWING THE INCREASE 
IN TRUCK TRAFFIC ON ROAD “‘A’’, MAINTE- 
NANCE ON ROAD ‘‘A’? HAS BEEN EXCESSIVE. 
TRUCK TONNAGE ON ROAD “B’’ HAS REMAINED 
IN THE SAME PROPORTION AND THE MAINTE- 


whatever and ap- NANCE HAS REMAINED PRACTICALLY NORMAL. 
parently did very little damage to the surface. One 
of the truck trains, however, passed over this section 
while the frost was coming out of the ground. This 
one train caused thousands of dollars of damage, and 
left the road broken up, as shown by the accom- 
panying photographs, which were taken soon after the 
train had passed. The surface of this road before the 
trucks had passed was practically smooth and had 
the appearance of a smooth bituminous macadam. 
It had been standing up under ordinary traffic with 
a moderate maintenance. This shows that while 
these lighter roads are capable of taking care of the 
lighter traffic, they will not meet the demands of 
heavy trucks, and we must construct truck roads 
capable of withstanding heavy truck traffic. 

While it has been known for some time that it is 
the heavy motor truck that is causing great damage 
to roads, this fact is brought out more clearly by the 
accompanying charts, which represent the traffic 
condition on two roads. of similar construction. 

On Chart 1, Road A, the traffic for an average 
week showed a total of 11,977 vehicles of all kinds. 
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Road B shows the traffic for an average week ot 
total 12,411 vehicles of all kinds. 

While the number of trucks on each of these roads 
was practically the same, the truck tonnage hauled 
over Road A amounted to more than the tonnage over 
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trafic over A 





amounted to 40 per 
cent, and the 


amount of truck 
trafic of the B 


Road amounted to 
43 percent. Both 
roads remained in 
good condition as 
long as the traffic 
remained in these “% 
proportions. 

By referring to 
chart 2,.1t°will We 
seen that during 
the spring of 1918 
the truck tonnage 
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The truck tonnage 
on Road A increased to approximately 65 per cent 
of the total tonnage. The increase in heavy truck 
tonnage on Road A practically broke up the road for 
its entire length, and has caused excessive mainte- 
nance that has amounted to reconstruction. The 
maintenance on B Road has remained practically the 
same for a number of years. 

In chart 3 it will be noted that the 1917 traffie 
shows a greater tonnage of horse traffic and pleasure 
vehicles than the 1918 traffic, but the heavy truck 
traffic is greater in 1918 than in 1917. The cost of 
maintenance thus far in 1918 is considerably more 
than for the entire year of 1917, or years previous, 
and this clearly shows that, inasmuch as the horse 
traffic and pleasure autos have decreased in tonnage, 
and the heavy auto trucks have increased, that it is 
undoubtedly the heavy auto truck that is responsible 
for the high cost of maintenance. 


GREATER TAX FOR HEAVIER TRUCKS. 


Some have advanced the theory that the license 
fee for auto trucks should be based on the ton-mile 
basis. This in itself would be far from satisfactory 
if no limit were placed on the size of the truck and 
the maximum load. If there was a limit to the size 
of the truck and the maximum load, then the greater 
loads would be distributed over trailers, in which 
case the ton-mile basis might work to perfection, 


provided there were some satisfactory means devised 
for reporting the ton-miles. If there was no limit 
to the size of the truck, the ton-mile basis would not 
overcome the great menace, the heavy concentrated 
loads, for it can be seen at a glance that one 20-ton 
truck would do infinitely more damage than twenty 
- 1-ton trucks, though the ton-mile tax would be the 
same. This again shows the reason why the heavier 
trucks should pay a higher proportionate amount of 
the road tax. 

To stop the building of large auto trucks seems to 
be standing in the way of progress, but if the cost of 
maintenance and repair that is made necessary on 
account of the heavy truck were charged to these 
trucks themselves, the taxation would be so high 
that it would be prohibitive, and the use of the 
heavier trucks would necessarily stop. A large 
truck can do thousands of dollars’ damage to a light 
road, but we could not expect a truck to pay a license 
of thousands of dollars. . 

In view of the fact that there are millions of miles 
of light pavement throughout the country that will 
sooner or later be subjected to the demands of truck 
traffic, it will readily be seen that there will be a 
great economic loss unless the size of the truck is kept 
down and made light enough so as not to break 
down the average pavement we have at the present 
time. | 

The problem of truck control is one too large to be 
handled entirely by the States alone; it is a problem 
that should not be handled by the truck manufac- 
turers alone, but it should be dealt with in coopera- 
tion between the Federal Government, in the control 
of roads, the State highway departments, the truck 
manufacturers, and the truck users themselves. 
From this cooperation and through its sources of 
information suitable data could be obtained by 
which the economic maximum size of trucks, the 
types of satisfactory roads, methods of truck taxa- 
tion, and traffic regulation could be determined. 

It seems quite evident that the width of the truck 
should be restricted to a certain limit. The excess 
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length, however, does not seem to cause as much 
concern as any increase over the average width. 
To allow the width of trucks to expand without 


restriction, would mean that we would soon be 


obliged to widen our present-day roads, or recon- 
struct very wide roads to msure the same safety 
that now prevails. 

The truck trailer has greatly overcome the con- 
centrated loading, and it is quite likely that a more 
universal application of the trailer will greatly assist 
in overcoming the heavy loading. To restrict the 
weight of trucks to a loading that would not injure 
any of our roads would mean to decrease the size 
considerably; to allow trucks to go unrestricted 
over all our roads is going to be very uneconomic; 
to allow unrestricted trucks the use of all roads and 
make them pay license fees in proportion to the 
damage they do would soon prohibit the use of 
larger trucks; to allow trucks to be constructed 
larger and larger removes the foundation upon 
which highway engineers make future plans. A 
cooperative adjustment of the above factors should 
present an economic solution of the problem. 

There are some roads capable of standing up 
under 5-ton trucks; others will stand 3-ton trucks 
without serious maintenance; others will carry the 
l-ton truck. Railroads would not send heavy 
trains over light rails, and why should highways be 
subjected to loads many times in excess of the loads 
intended for them ? 

Until such a time as our trunk-line roads could be 
brought up to the demands of a standard truck the 
different highways could be rated, and then any 
truck in excess of the load that was intended to pass 
over the highway would not be allowed on that par- 
ticular road. This would allow heavy trucks on 
the better roads, and lighter loads on the lighter 
roads, and would prevent excessive damage to the 
lighter roads by a few heavy trucks and thus prevent 
a great economic loss and the destruction of our 
lighter roads. 


New Jersey, One of the Great Sufferers, 
Plans to Meet Needs of the Future. 


By W. G. THOMPSON, State Highway Engineer, New Jersey. 


hen it is said that New Jersey highways suf- 
fered greater damage during the past eight 


months than during the preceding two 
years, the statement is hardly exagerated, as roads 


which for several years presented very good surfaces, 
became almost impassable under the unprecedented 
weather and traffic conditions of the past winter. 
Especially is this condition noticeable along the 


ae a 


avenues of heavy = 
motortrucktraffic, [- 
between the great 
industrial centers 
and leading to the 
seaboard. 

It is generally 
conceded that the 
geographical posi- 
tion of New Jersey, 
situated as it is 
between the great 
manufacturing 
States of Pennsyl- 
vania and New 
York, imposes 
upon it the burden 
of caring fora 
greater volume of 
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BITUMINOUS CONCRETE ROAD ON THE PHILADELPHIA-NEW YORK MAIN LINE BETWEEN NEW BRUNSWICK AND 
THIS ROAD WAS BUILT IN :9816. 


HIGHTSTOWN N. J., 


vehicular traffic than is imposed upon anysimilar area 
in the United States. Itsseashore resorts attract hun- 
dreds of thousands of pleasure and commercial cars 
during the summer months, while its own enormous 
industry plus that of its neighboring States pours 
a never ending stream of heavy motor trucks upon 
its highways 24 hours per day and 7 days per week. 
With the entry of our country into the war, this 
traffic was augmented by thousands of Government 
motor trucks. All of these classes contribute to the 
destruction of pavements which were never designed 
or constructed to bear such heavy, swiftly moving 
vehicles. , 

The deterioration of sections of our main trunk 
highways has been so rapid that the several com- 
munities through which they pass have been unable 
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as yet to readjust 
themselves to en- 
able financing of 
such a type of 
construction as 
will meet the new 
i) requirements, 
though plans and 
construction are 
under way by 
which the counties 
with their own 
funds, plus State 
aid; and the State 
through its High- 
way Commission 
will make stren- 
uous efforts to keep 
pace with the new 
and ever-increas- 
ing demands. 


SUBFOUNDATION DRAINAGE PRIME REQUISITE 


The extreme temperature conditions of the past 
winter have proven beyond any doubt that subfoun- 
dation drainage is the prime requisite in maintaining 
the integrity of foundation and pavement. Ninety 
per cent of foundation and pavement failures during 
the past season are directly attributable to lack of, or 
inadequate, drainage facilities. This is evidenced by. 
the fact that in many instances where, on contiguous 
sections of road the types of construction were 
identical, the sections on fill, or well drained, main- 
tamed a perfect'surface throughout the winter; those. 
sections inadequately drained, heaved and blew up,. 
due to the frost expansion, and in many cases ren-— 
dered stretches of highway impassable for several 
days at atime. This condition was unquestionably 


aggravated by the 
continuous mo- 
ter truck traffic, 
inasmuch as while 
light cars and 
wagons might pass 
safely over such 
places, the heavy 
truck would break 
through the crust, 
and immediately 
upon being extri- 
cated would be fol- 
lowed by others, 
until there was 
formed a veritable 
quagmire. 

What is the 
remedy or answer 
to this very vital 
question? Shall 
there be form- 
ulated regulations or restrictions as to thesize, weight, 
and speed of these vehicles, or should the several 
States permit an unlimited development of this 
trafic and provide for the construction and 
maintenance of such roads as will carry it, by 
the imposition upon it of a tax commensurate 
with the destruction wrought, and based, perhaps, 
upon the annual income derived from its use by 
the owners and operators of such vehicles? It is 
a question which should be viewed and studied 
only from the most open and broadminded stand- 
point, as with the imcreasing inability of the rail- 
roads to meet the transportation requirements, the 
question of highway transportation is becoming 
one of the most vital this country has to face. 
Had it not been for the great volume of freight 
carried by motor trucks on the highways during 
the winter of 1917-18, the suffering in the congested 
centers of population would have been incalculably 
greater, to say nothing of the facilitating of opera- 
tions of the military establishment, by this rapid 
and convenient means of inter city and State 
communication. 


DRESSING, BUILT IN 1915. 


MOTOR TRUCK BUSINESS IN ITS INFANCY. 


It is realized by all concerned that as regards 
volume, the motor truck business is but in its in- 
fancy. In New York State the increase in number 
of trucks during the past three years exceeds 
300 per cent. What, then, may be expected 
during the next five or ten years? Maintenance 
charges on roads are monthly becoming heavier, 
and to some communities are rapidly becoming 
unbearable. It would, therefore, seem that since 
their number can not well be restricted, their 
weight and general dimensions should be regu- 
lated to a point consistent with the ability of 
the several States and communities to provide 
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ON THE MAIN ROAD, PHILADELPHIA TO NEW YORK, NEAR WINDSOR, N. J. WATERBOUND MACADAM, BITUMINOUS 


GOOD IN FALL OF i917 AND CARRYING 172 HEAVY UNITS A DAY. 


highways and bridges of the requisite strength and 
width to accommodate them. 

In February, 1918, the writer was asked by an 
operator of a motor truck fleet—-who at the moment 
had two heavy trucks stuck in what under ordi- 
nary conditions was a very good road—if he could 
secure redress from the State for the expense and 
loss of time occasioned by failure of the pave- 
ment to carry his loads. When he was advised he 
could not, his comments were not complimentary to 
the system which could not keep its roads in con- 
dition to carry the traffic. He saw the matter from 
his own viewpoint only, and while his was possibly 
an extreme case, it is indicative of the attitude of 
many on his side of the question. 

Although the motor truck business has its tribu- 
lations, it is at the same time a very profitable one, 
and should assist in defraving the expense of main- 
taining the highways which, more than any other 
factor, it helps to destroy, and will continue to 
destroy, even after heavy foundation and proper 
drainage facilities have been provided on all the 
main arteries of communication. 

It would be hardly proper or fair at this time to 
attempt to fix an arbitrary amount which should be 
paid, based upon the tonnage operated by each 
owner; as sufficient statistics to enable a proper de- 
termination of this matter are not available. New 
Jersey has a varying scale of fees, effective January 1, 
1918, and based upon tonnage, the highest amount 
being $67 for a vehicle and load weighing from 29,001 
to 30,000 pounds. In the writer’s opinion this is a 
very reasonable fee, looked at from the viewpoint of 
effect of such weight running at speed upon the high- 
way, as the cost of repairing damage resulting from 
the daily use of the highways by: such vehicles will 
amount to many times that sum during the year. 





PLANS FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION. 


It is manifest to all who have to deal with the 
problem that none but the highest type of construc- 
tion will successfully meet the demands of the traffic 
tocome. As an instance of what may be looked for, 
there is cited the case of one company now operating 
a fleet of trucks on regular schedule between Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, and New York, which will within 
the year operate no fewer than 60 5-ton trucks over 
New Jersey highways. This.company has a regular 
repair outfit in a light car, traversing the routes 
traveled by these trucks, lending assistance and 
making repairs to such of its fleet as may be stalled 
on the road. The institution of the “return 
loads” system will tend to decrease the number 
of trucks returning empty, thus providing for a 
greater utilization of the available tonnage, and 
increasing tonnage to be carried by the pavements. 

An expression of opinion as to the kind, cost, and 
general design of highways is apt to be influenced by 
the local conditions in any particular region. Gen- 
erally speaking, the greatest care should be exercised 
in preparing the subfoundation, and no foundation 
or pavement should be laid where any doubt exists 
as to the adequacy of the drainage facilities. In 
many places, these will cost almost as much as the 
pavement. On main through routes, it is believed 
none but concrete foundations should be laid. In 
New Jersey these will be from 6 to 10 inches in thick- 
ness. In many places concrete will be used as a 
wearing surface; in others, bituminous concrete, 
laid on a concrete base. Pavements should be not 
less than 18 feet in width plus a 2 or 3 foot stone 
shoulder on each side. The New Jersey State high- 
way pavements will in no instance be less than 18 
feet wide, will have 3-foot stone shoulders on either 
side, and a graded width of not less than 30 feet. 
Maximum grades will not exceed 5 per cent or maxi- 
mum curvature exceed 6 degrees, except in extreme 
cases. Pavements of this type will cost from thirty 
to fifty thousand dollars per mile, exceeding the 
higher figure in some cases where heavy grading 
is encountered. 


BELIEVES REGULATIONS REASONABLE. 


It is difficult to say to what extent existing regula- 
tions governing motor truck traffic could be sus- 
pended. The operation of large trucks is making it 
increasingly difficult and dangerous for passenger 
cars and wagons to use some of our routes, due to 
the unwillingness of drivers of heavily loaded trucks 
to keep to the right side of the road, as the fear of 
overturning or running into the ditch causes the 
truck drivers to keep to the center of the road. It 
is the writer’s experience that such drivers, due to 
the noise made by their own machines are often 
unable to hear the horn of a vehicle approaching 
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from the rear, and will keep to the center of the road, 
thus preventing lighter, faster cars from passing. 

On this account it is believed the New Jersey 
regulations as to weight and dimensions of trucks 
are not unreasonable, these limits being: Maximum 
width, out to out, 96 inches; maximum height, 12 
feet 2 inches; maximum length, 26 feet 6 inches; 
maximum weight at present, 30,000 pounds. But 
one trailer is allowed for each motor truck, though 
all bridges on State highways will be designed for 
20-ton loads. 

It is believed that builders should not be re- 
stricted to construction of trucks which existing 
roads can carry, as but few existing pavements will 
for long carry the loads now being imposed upon 
them, but rather that builders should be allowed to 
put out trucks which would come within the limits 
prescribed above, and that highway departments 
should build roads to meet these demands. 

The illustrations herewith will give a fairly ade- 
quate idea of conditions of the New Jersey highways 
and the traffic they are called upon to bear. On 
the main road to New York from Philadelphia be- 
tween New Brunswick and Hightstown there is a 
bituminous concrete road 18 feet wide with a 2-foot 
macadam shoulder. This was constructed in 1916 
at a cost of $24,450 permile. The surfacing is 2-inch 
bituminous concrete on a base of 6 inches of water- 
bound macadam, with a clay subgrade. It is not 
well drained. The condition of the shoulders is fair. 
Although this road is very heavily traveled, traffic 
uses the shoulders but little, and this would seem to 
indicate that 18 feet of pavement is about the 
proper width for two lines of vehicles. The present 
traffic over this road averages about 760 vehicles 
per day, of which 115 are of the heavy-truck type. 

Another example on the main road from Phila- 
delphia to New York is a waterbound macadam 


‘with bituminous dressing on the road near Windsor. 


This was constructed in 1915 at a cost of nearly 
$13,000 per mile. The surface is 3-inch waterbound 
macadam and 14 inches of bituminous dressing on 
a 3-inch macadam base, the subgrade being mostly 
clay. This road was good in the fall of 1917, but at 
present is in very bad condition. The surface is 
worn and pitted, the pavement and foundation 
being broken through in many places by heavily 
loaded trucks. Out of an average of 682 vehicles 
per day traveling over this road, 172 are heavy units. 





Four Reasons for Saving and Loaning to 
the Government: For the Safety of _ 
Womanhood, For the Protection of 
Childhood, For the Honor of Manhood, | 
and For Liberty Throughout the World. 
W.S.S. 











The Higher Type of Construction 
in the Middle West States Also Fails. 


’ By J. L, HARRISON, 


N the middle West the development of truck traffic 
| in increasingly large units has been more of a 
city thana country problem. This may probably 
be traced, first, to the fact that large cities are far- 
ther apart than in the East and, second, to the fact 
that there has been less freight congestion and fewer 
embargoes to force manufacturers to send their goods 
long distances in trucks. In studying the effect of 
the increasing truck traffic in this region one must, 
therefore, supplement the observations made on 
country roads by observations made on city streets 
of the same types commonly used on country roads. 
In the notes which follow there are references both 
to city streets and to county highways which are 
near the cities. Both have suffered severely, and, 
as nearly as can be observed, no type of pavement 
is immune from rapid deterioration in the face of 
the heavy traffic many streets now carry. 
Washington Boulevard in Chicago presents a won- 
derful illustration of the effect of heavy truck traffic 
on roads having a mixed bituminous top laid on a 
macadam base, a general type of construction widely 
used on high-class country highways, as well as on 
many city boulevards and residence streets. This 
particular street is a part of Chicago’s boulevard 
system, and no heavy teaming is ordinarily permit- 
ted to pass over it. However, after the blizzards of 
last winter this street was cleared of snow sooner 
than the regular heavy traffic streets, and in order 
to assist in the movement of traffic a portion of the 
street was thrown open to heavy traffic for a period 
of about three weeks. Before this happened the 
surfacing was in splendid condition, but as a result 
of the truck traffic which passed over it during this 
period much of the surfacing has been damaged, and 
there are considerable areas where the asphalt top 
has entirely disappeared and where the trucks have 
removed the macadam base to a depth of a number 
of inches. The present appearance of the street jus- 
tifies the impression that the major. trouble was in 
the macadam base, which, though thick enough,to 
carry the loads, was not stable enough under heavy 
load to properly support the asphalt top. This pave- 
ment is singled out for special comment because the 
type is a common one, and the results of a brief 
period of very heavy loading gives an unusually fine 
opportunity to judge what effect heavy loadings may 
be expected to produce.on such pavements, whether 
laid in the city or on country roads. | 
The larger part of the mileage of the county roads 
around Chicago is macadam, and the truck traffic 
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over them has not yet reached the proportions now 
to be observed in many other parts of the country. 
However, West Lake Street and other main outlets 
all showed the absolute inadequacy of the macadam 
pavement in the face of heavy truck traffic, for in 
spite of careful attention and heavy expenditures 
for maintenance, repairs, and reconstruction, the 
surfaces of many of these roads were full of pot holes. 
In the region around Chicago many of the roads are 
as much as 18 inches thick, but in spite of constant 
resurfacing fail to stand up in the face of severe 
truck traffic simply because the heavy loads wear 
out, grind up, and crush the stone in the surface of 
the road at such arapidrate. Moreover, the internal 
wear in a macadam pavement, always high, is greatly 
increased by heavy loadings. The load is transmit- 
ted downward largely by the friction between the 
points and edges of the stones which are in contact. 
Heavy loads overstress these points and edges of 
contact, which are consequently crushed, the result 
being that there is constant internal movement in a 
macadam pavement subjected to heavy loadings, 
constant abrasion, and much crushing of particles 
lying even at some distance below the surface. 

As a result of this it is natural to expect that such 
coverings as bituminous mats, penetration tops, and 
even mixed tops will fail rapidly under heavy traffic 
when laid on macadam bases. Washington Boule- 
vard has already been mentioned. The Cook County — 
highways which have been surface-treated reveal 
the same tendency. In general, there is little evi- 
dence of poor foundations, but a great deal of evi- 
dence of the fact that macadam as a pavement or 
as a base under a pliable top has a definite load- 
supporting limit which is dependent upon the hard- 
ness of the stones of which it is composed but which, 
for most classes of stone can be and, in fact, is being 
exceeded by the loads now permitted to operate 
freely over the public highways. 

The conditions in and around Indianapolis lead to 
much the same conclusion. The macadam county 
roads which were inspected were uniformly in bad 
condition, due to the evident crushing of the surface 
material accompanied by the grinding action which 
takes place under the wheels of heavy vehicles and, 
of course, by dissipation of the dust and binder. 
For the most part there is no evidence of raveling, 
which is the usual method of failure where the stone 
is hard enough to resist crushing strains and abra- 
sion, but where the dust is drawn off by fast traffic 
and dissipated by the wind. The difficulties ob- 
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AT TOP; PAVEMENT STILL IN GOOD CONDITION. 


BRICK ON 4 INCHES OF CONCRETE ON THE CLEVELAND-AKRON ROAD NEAR ADSON, OHIO. 


BOTTOM: NEAR TWINSBURGH, BASE HAS FAILED, THOUGH BRICK ON THE TOP ARE STILL IN GOOD CONDITION EXCEPT WHERE DAMAGED 


BY FAILURE OF THE BASE. 
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served here, as in Cook County, showed themselves 
in pot holes and indicated the crushing of the surface 
material under heavy loads. 

Detroit is, in a peculiar way, the home of the 
automobile. No other city in the world makes as 
many motor vehicles and probably no other city of 
anything like its size has a street traffic composed 
so large of motor vehicles. This also applies to 
Wayne County, in which Detroit is located. Fur- 
thermore, owing to the peculiar street layout, the 
greater part of the city traffic is concentrated on the 
avenues which radiate from the center of the city 
much as the spokes of a wheel radiate from the 
hub and is delivered to the county road system over 
the county's extensions of these same avenues. 
Some idea of the intensity of this traffic may be 
gained from the fact that a recent trafic count 
showed a daily average of 6,203 autos and teams on 
Gratiot Avenue and 8,920 on Jefferson Avenue. 
This count was taken in the city, but the traffic on 
the county’s extensions of these avenues is almost as 
heavy. The head of the street repair department 
is authority for the statement that of trucks alone 
the number passing along some of Detroit’s business 
streets runs into the thousands every day. It is 
not surprising, then, that the city streets show the 
effect of this traffic. In many places bricks have 
been placed in holes on bituminous surfaces as a 
temporary expedient pending proper conditions 
for repairs. Wood block pavements show marked 
indications of over strain and even hard surface 
pavements show the effect of excessive loadings. 
Thus on Michigan Avenue, as far out as the new 
Ford plant, a concrete pavement, built some years 
ago by Wayne County, and which was in good 
condition when seen some months ago, has been so 
badly broken up during the past winter that it is 
to be resurfaced, and the results here and in other 
places observed have led the Wayne County officials 
to plan on an increase in the thickness of their con- 
crete pavements to 7 inches at the edges and approx- 
imately 9.2 inches at the center for their standard 
18-foot surface. 

The same general conclusions seems to have been 
arrived at by the city’s engineers for it is understood 
that im Detroit 8-inch concrete bases will hereafter 
be used under the pavements on all heavy traffic 
streets. To farther protect the highways of all sorts 


it is planned to secure legislation requiring that all 
trucks must be provided with rubber tires. It is 
thought that in this way the gross weight of truck. 
and load can be kept down to about 12 tons. That 
some remedial action is necessary is evident; but 
whether this is the proper course or offers adequate 
remedy remains to be seen. 

In Cleveland, as in the other cities, there is — 
plenty of evidence that pavements are being over- 
loaded. However the most picturesque illustration 
of the effect of overload is not in the city itself but 
is found on the highway between Cleveland and 
Akron. This is a well constructed, modern high- 
way connecting Cleveland and Akron. Most of the 
highway is of brick on various kinds of bases, but 
there is one section of some 2 or 3 miles which is a 
mixed bituminous top on a 1—24—5 concrete base 5 
inches thick on the edges and 6 inches thick at the 
center. This pavement has been broken up and 
broken through in considerable stretches throughout 
its length. Illustrations show the nature of these 
failures. In some other places along this road a 4 
inch concrete base under a brick pavement has 
failed so extensively that it has been necessary to 
tear the old base out entirely and lay a new base to 
carry the brick surfacing. The brick have not been 
damaged by the traffic but the base has been badly 
broken up. aan 

The loads hauled over this highway are very 
heavy, in isolated cases being reliably reported as 
reaching 16 tons on a truck weighing 6 or 7 tons, ora 
cross weight of about 23 tons. Much of the traffic 
is in units the gross weight of which will run from 10 
to 15 tons. Beside this there is a heavy automobile - 
traffic over the road and much hghter trucking. 

In this case the trouble differs from most of the 
other cases observed for here there is no particular 
evidence that the traffic is damaging the surface of 
the road where the base and the sub-base are solid 
enough to support the loads. In fact many sections 
of this road are still in good condition, though most 
of the heavy traffic being through traffic, all of the 
pavement has been subjected to practically the same 
amount of heavy traffic. The utter failure of some 
sections of this highway is patently due to the fact 
that they have been overloaded and the heavy con- 
crete bases literally smashed to pieces by excessive 
loads. 





Experimental Roads Break Down 
Under Pounding of Excessive Loads 


vicinity of Washington by the Office of Pub- 
lic Roads and Rural Engineering, have under- 
vone an experience no different from that of roads 
in other parts of the country. The Rockville, Md. 
pike, built in 1913, is a water-bound macadam road 6 
inches thick, covered with various types of bitumi- 


Fr icity of Was roads constructed in the 


nous mats. It has been carefully maintained and, 
until this spring, has given good service at a reason- 
able maintenance cost. Within the past three 
months, however, the motor traffic over this road 
has increased rapidly with the result that many 
holes have been formed in the surface and that 
maintenance costs have increased greatly. The 
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TOP ON A 6-INCH CONCRETE BASE. PORTION OF THE CLEVELAND-AKRON (OHIO) ROAD. I—SHOWS FIRST STAGES OF 


BITUMINOUS MIXED 
3—SAME PAVEMENT. TYPICAL COMPLETE FAILURE 


FAILURE; 2--SAME PAVEMENT, FAILURE COMPLETE BUT NOT YET BROKEN THROUGH; 
SHOWING RUTS IN THE SUBGRADE. IN THE FOREGROUND~REPAIRS HAVE BEEN STARTED. 


nature of the holes indicates that in some places the 
loads are crushing the stone under the mats and that 
in other places the excessive weight of the loads has 
driven the stone down into the subgrade thus causing 
rutting and then breaks in the surface. 

So far as can be determined, the mats on the 
surface of this road have all resisted destruction 
under truck traffic in about the same manner. All 
have protected the underlying surfacing to some ex- 
tent but none has prevented its destruction. 

ALEXANDRIA-GUM SPRING ROAD 


The road from Washington to Alexandria was 
_ built in 1915 as an experimental road, the purpose 
“ofits construction having been to determine the 
efficiency of certain forms of bituminous construc- 
tion. The sections are all bituminous macadam and 
bituminous concrete, and bituminous gravel concrete 
tops on gravel and macadam bases and include some 
twenty types. (For a full description see Bulletin 
No. 407 U.S. Department of Agriculture.) 

The road from Alexandria to Gum Spring was 
originally improved during 1914-15, having then 
been surfaced with 7 inches of gravel 14 feet wide. 
| During 1916-17 this road was reshaped and cov- 

“ered with experimental surfacing to a total length of | 
25,100 feet. For a distance of 24,500 feet a bitumi- 
nous gravel concrete top 2 inches thick was then 
laid over'the prepared gravel base, and for a distance 
of 600 feet’ an earth-oil asphalt top was laid. <A 
detailed description of these tops and the methods 
of laying them is contained in Bulletin No. 586 of 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 

About the first of the year the construction of 
Camp Humphries led to the transportation of a large 
amount of building material over these roads espec- 
ially between Alexandria and Accotink. ‘Traffic rec- 
ords show that as many as 508 trucks per day used 
the Accotink road. As a result of this traffic the 
road failed rapidly and so completely that it was 
abandoned as an experimental road and turned over 
to the Army engineers for maintenance and repair, 
as it is being used almost wholly for military pur- 
poses. The failure of this road has been so complete 
that no effort is being made to maintain it as a bitu- 
minous road. It has been converted into a plain 
eravel road and is now maintained as such by the 
War Department. 

The road from Washington to Alexandria did not 
fail as completely as the traffic over it was not as 
heavy. However, it was broken through in so many 
places that in order to prevent its complete destruc- 
tion the driving of trucks over it has been prohibited 
and there is now a fine of $100 for violating this 
order. 





ROCKVILLE (MD.) PIKE. SHOWING FAILURE OF MACADAM 


—THE ALEXANDRIA-GUM SPRING ROAD—S8HOWIMG EARLY FAILURES AND 


ONE OF THE EXPERIMENTAL ROADS IN THE VICINITY OF WASHINGTON 
CHARACTER OF TRAFFIC THAT CAUSED THEM. 
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FEDERAL AID PROJECTS APPROVED. 





“MODERN” DRAINAGE ON AN ALABAMA FEDERAL AID PROJECT. 


The accompanying 
photograph, taken on a 
Federal aid project in 
Alabama, shows some 
existing drainage condi- 
tions and the great need 
for road improvement 
in this section. The 
‘“‘modern” drainage 
structure portrayed 
consists of a hollow gum 
log, which it is proposed 
to replace by an 18-inch 
tile pipe with concrete 
head walls. The pres- 
ent condition of the 





road is clearly indicated by the appearance of the wagon. 

The present location is through a swamp filled in with logs and sawdust from a near-by mill and 
is practically impassable for any but the lightest loads. 

This is a fair sample of conditions existing on many roads in the South and is the cause of wide- 


spread interest in the securing of Federal aid. 





Agriculture approved 212 Federal aid projects 

submitted by the States. Sixteen plans, speci- 
fications, and estimates covering as many of these 
projects also were approved. The total mileage 
involved was 2,530.13. To make these improve- 
ments the States estimated that they will have to 
spend $15,651,112.72, toward which Federal aid to 
the extent of $5,332,336.34 has been allowed. In- 
cluding projects acted upon up to March 1, the grand 
totals are: Projects approved, 475; mileage, 5454.84; 
estimated cost, $34,337,600.34; Federal aid allowed, 
$13,215,745.55. 

Texas leads in the number of projects approved, 
in mileage, and in the amount of Federal aid allowed. 
The State has 41 projects passed upon favorably 
covering 545.195 miles. It estimates that it must 
expend $2,275,194.13 with a Federal aid allowance of 
$1,007,350.39. In point of expenditure, however, 
Texas is outstripped by Kansas, which proposes in 
six projects of brick, concrete, and macadam con- 
struction covering 108.2 miles to expend $2,336,- 
286.85 under Federal allowance of $350,443.02. 


[ March and April of this year the Secretary of 





Kansas also has the high-expenditure single project 
of $852,032.50 for 274 miles of brick construction 
in Barton County. 

Twenty-eight projects involving 125.1 miles were 
approved for Wisconsin. The State estimates that 
this will cost $969,847.10, toward which the Federal 
Government agrees to contribute $323,282.57. Min- 
nesota, in 11 projects undertakes to approve 283.9 
miles at a cost of $775,424.22 with Federal aid of 
$325,865.40. North Dakota had 19 projects ap- 
proved. These 7,265.61 miles for which it 1s esti- 
mated $364,085.44 will be expended, with $184,042.69 
Federal aid. 

Though Indiana had but two projects with a total 
of 16.05 miles, the proposed construction is brick or 
concrete and will cost $533,030 with Federal aid of 
$200,500. 

The largest single item of Federal aid allowed was 
$157,216.89 for 48.45 miles of earth to be built’ in 
Oregon at a cost of $400,433.79. 

The following tables give a complete detailed 
record of all Federal aid action upon projects during 
the months of March and April. 











STs. ' Project County. | Length in 
| 0. miles. 

ON, 1D) | Batle@res. ce eieeeeeoees.. 8. 07 
Be | Gemeente ee nce 9. 305 

2> | Clalwwifies.................. 3. 48 

@/ | Vawderd@ale.................2 4.00 

29 | Tusealoosa..................| 6. 03 

a 2 | Mearie@paw................... | 3.78 

4 ee 50. 68 

Arkansas........ CU 13 | St. Pam@is.................. | 4,94 

14 | Jefermon. ..................- a. 17 

Te | POPC: ca cee ceee 4.50 

Golif@pilians.......0....86...04 PO ) MO... cece cen ceccel 10. 85 
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' Project | Project a | —_ 
. | State- | agree- estimate | ederal ai 
Type of construction. | ment ap-| ment ex- cost. allowed. 
prove ecuted. | 

Sand-clay, or top soil........).......... Mar. 16 $27,071. 65 — $13, 535. 82 
tet > al ae | Mar. 13 23, 304. 35 11, 652. 18 
BNI 5 oho os ass ovate bes) oc cut eee ' Apr. 30 23 , 296. 46 11, 648, 23 
RS ee eae eee es als ccs eee Apr. 138 24, 000. 00 12, 000. 00 
TRI... 5 6s ae ee eee meee ee Apr. 25 19, 885. 25 » 942, 62 
Comerete..................-. Aor. lic... <<- =e 77, 077.00 37, 800. 00 
GS oo ons, coco aceea faery. WSe)........<.! 128, 700. 00 64, 350. 00 
pg Pe ese a 26, 180. 00 5,467.10 
ets (tiie = | | A. 21, 400. 50 10, 000. 00 
ous pravel.........< ie. 20 |....---2e5 25,197.83 | , 000. 00 
ee Apt. Wee}.....--.06 69, 188.35 | 34,594.17 
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Project : | Project | Project 
State. No», County. leah in Type of construction. state- agree- Estimated Federal aid 
. ment ap-, ment ex- cost. allowea. 
proved. | ecuted. 
(0 | i | 
2 | Huerfano and Las Animas. . 77.00 | 1 mile brick or concrete, bal- Mar. 19 |.......... $260,191.91 | $130,095. 95 
Tiglaigare..................... 1 | New Castle ae | macadam. nail —— 2 
Migaiia.............---....... a... 10. 45 —, ee » Apre 13 |... ae 493 , 009. 00 31,000. 00 
acs a @mame 4.19 ~7 Dam Siaeieitis cin mm os ey ~~ > mee oi \pr. 25 34, 083, 28 17,041. 64 
JP os ocbeed Goro ane Ee 20. 00 earth ......................)-Apr. 18 |... do..... 69, 678. 53 20, 000. 00 
nw a ap ee ae — Ce 69, 425. 00 23,000. 00 
5 Lemhi eS ll 38. oF? ae... 3 i O.----j---------- 8, 052. 00 2, 000. 00 
I di ve Custer eee 18. 00 oe do NE SS eee aa ck a : SGT en 299 , 787. 40 135, 000 00 
item. .................. 3| Johaeon........-.-........., i ee tak aera \ 0g 25, 000. 00 
4 | Putnam and Hendricks..... 7,25 iy aes | Mar. | .) | oS a = © 
= | ae RG... 7.25 |... eee Mar. 22 |...... 0. 189,000. 00 72, 500. 00 
; 6 | Gey and Vigo............... Joo | s.r Ri a a 47, 300. 00 15, 000. 00 
: 8 Hamilton a Sag | lal en “i oe OE eas 107, 520. 00 42, 500. 00 
pe a 10°) Gallows .................... Teed) | Grace .................... Mor, oe 89, 775. 00 33, 000. 00 
tia“; no bee = 30 |.----.---- | 80, 608. 00 22 , 297. 55 
16 Montgomery wee Te 16. 00 HO el. * ~ ieee wardiee eS 69, 740. 00 27, 803. 60 
a 18 | Clinton............. A ae 18. 30 Gravel  aoeenit awe eet ri on siieersiwiel asec: s. = ig 57, 266. 00 ’ 16, 557. 20 
csc cee eee eee o | meter. ...............--. 44.50 | Gravel or macadam......... “M . — peace = 27, 686. 45 
= | leewon...................... 27,50 a... 4 Yaeetcos ss oo 510, 099. 39 76, 514, 91 
41 Shawnee.................... 10.00 Concrete ECT ae > 2 a a eo aaiec 7 SS 852, 032. 50 127, 804. 87 
6 | Bourbon.................... 6. 39 Macadam “5 = a at alae “A ae: “te 2 taal | 273, 400. 60 41,010. 09 
is. * 2 18.34 | Concrete............-.....-. i | | ae sree ie 
Yi | Oeligeuek. 7376 ee er -- “e oe cee 444,510. 00 66, 676. 50 
Massachusetts................ 7 | Hemmpoliire.................. a6 | Meade... | oe “7 | aa alee - aa aan 
8 Worcester __ en . a ae > aes ae lee" S'S , . ) . 00 
Michigan..................... Wt ene... a aay Blin mans macadam....... ym sr tse eee ee 163, 374. 00 68, 960. 00 
| |” ~~ GRRSRERRRREEnERE: 9 718 a ee oe eee... oe 43 , 356. 50 21, 678. 25 
13 | Liwingeben.................- 6.389 |... im 2... an Mar, - —_———— G6, 080. 00 > oe 
| |. aca ron ea le ae Mio. 13))---....... 91, 533. 20 40, 136. 50 
19 | St. Josaph.................. 3°97 ae: ee ae - | ea 47, 512. 57 23, 756. 28 
20 | Van Buren and Kalamazoo.) 5.585 | Concrete. 2.200020. 120000 ; = |e ican! wane 
; OO s:.....:...0em..;¢ BOM) |....-@Oe....-.-...-+-+--ss mm » te oe, mo4 ano) 
Miimmeseta.................... | “eee ee mica ieee Mace ee eels "Mar. 96 | a, © 56, 362. 20 
. | ia 300 pg eae | _ “4 | 172, 150. 13 80, 000. 00 
C——e~°= =o a |e ) inna ii wees a'| Apr. 25 | 34, 334. 06 15, 000. 00 
i Peace 722222200 i ieee eo | | Bane 
Meee n. ih - “4 4 Joseeeeeeee | 91 , 731, 2 45, 865. 40 
oe) gee ae oe et Al | 20, 000. 00 10, 000. 00 
ii eee a ee oe m > aa 127, 600. 00 50, 000. 00 
NS FOO” |. ee . ...: e oe | a ; aio aon oe 
| Webi...) 27 9 ee no a Soe 22, 000. 00 10, 000. 00 
a1 | Kandiyohi 2200200000000000 co | Bettnts.....c-ssgmecs Mele Wd | Pes 2a 
"ci ES MI A » We ee , 000. 
Missiesippi..................- ia mt TT eee oo sae ales oes 6 $6 tee el Bs ee | 61, 464. 03 25, 000. 00 
y Sa ener eee 8.4 Guame!........--)2. we Be eel ! = 318 08 io’ 000 00 
@ltfiall........ccccsecss es. igs |. a. eo) | | 
23 | Pontotoc..........2..0-.2-.- c. \ ie Ge aA 60, 857. 50 20, 000. 00 
. 2 | Meeiee.. .. 2... 22... .-....: 6.76 | Slag or gravel.... ee SMe | cscs . Sag a e 000. 00 
eras eee alo ons « 0 0d gh OC eee 3.00 | Bituminous macadam....... Mar. 18|.......... 91) 458.3 729, 
RE CO Oo ee Oe Wailoaamxee.........-..-.-..-.- 17.00 Gravel..... om: 8 aoa ? . 36 10, 729. 18 
ene 00 | Gravelss.c2..2 22} Ape Be )20I 16/412 00 | 8206.00 
eve ‘eo -_— a ‘ ‘ 
Nebraska.........---........ ta) Pomeeee................-. a ,- ee eae ide i = i oa 15, 600. 20 7, 800. 10 
- |. ae SS ee mE: 39 10 at oa i ey ee oe ) 205, 844. 87 35, 695. 00 
4 | Cedar and Wayne........... 61.25 | Sand-clay........ Jes) Apr. aa 30° a 58 | 19, 765.79 
3 | Madison and Platig 00° sa.ag | Barth and sand-elay.scsccc.) Man Tlic, BRN6032 | 8388 28 
7 men, ams, Clay, and S450 | Semd-clamese.......-....2-.5 Moar S5......... | 86,773. 52 | | 43, 386.76 
(| ee | re | 
12 | Logan and McPherson......- ee — 2. ee. aoe. ‘_ ee 20’ 878. 00 | 7 mouse 
F 16 | Kimbali and Bonner........ 26.5  |.e--- 7 a ae ie @[.....-... 25, 575. 00 12 787. 50 
New Hampshire............. 110 | Grafton and Merrimack..... 1665 ‘Geawel...2.......--.css.-< Mex. 64.......... 7 16 07. 12, es. te 
111 | Miperimaek.......o0.s0...--! 152 fb. Le... ee ee, OS |......... | 9, 9 : af oa 
| ee -- a2 eereres 1.75 |..... ie Bl lee oat 
LO = — a .95 | Bituminous macadam....... Por. ior. ...... 15, 150. 82 7,575. 41 
ah. Voge 1 SO. Pe oe Apr. 26 | » 11, 979. 44 5. 989. 72 
New York................... G | R@UTpRds .us-.....--0.-022- 5.57 | Concrete or macadam....... Mar. 14'..........; 110,000.00 55, 000.00 
i ~ | 3.5 Bituminous macadam.......|... CO. ware 2 ..2.....! 55, 000. 00 27, 500. 00 
| +: eer ra 3.21 Bituminous macadam or |...do.....|.......... 63, 900. 00 31, 950.00 
. aS er ane 1.06 | Maegedam............... 
North Carolina............... | 19 | Reekimebem...............- S22 | Wepeeil.......225....- ae Mor 2 mec... ae ae . i. 000. 00 
i ae ee Ton \igow do. ee" “8 | ee i eis. "SO OD 
| ae ae 1 lideececlty Bi towels... i~ 1) =— 1793499 | 8000.00 
Smoelea............. b | wali al eae Oe Ed ee 30688. 04 | 19,829.02 
4 Richland Sas, 20.00 |..... ee, =: Meee fo 13, 407. 43 6,708.71 
6 ea. Se rere 5.5 + pravel, 4:1 willes |Jde.....|.........- 6, 653. 53 3,326. 76 
A ee Me | Beni c.-c-ccsc.<«-+- 0s. oe 5 7 
Dy fini ow 3 0 eae 2 9.5 GeO oe eee won cence Mem 10s\.......... oo. . in s 
9 | Grand Forks...........0.+-- oe |. oe A eae Per “i ae 11, 456, 50 | 5,728. 25 
8 oe ee §.00 | 1 a gravel, 4 miles sand- | Mar. 16 |.......... 7,999. 64 3,999. 82 
C2 0 ere ve} ae Mar. 19 !.... 7,190. 92 
SLE grrr oe 29.6 —— gravel, 25.2 miles | Mar. 18 5c el 47, 775. 09 03 387. 5 
13 |GMiaiioee ...-..........006-. g.9 | Wemilits..cscs........-00.-- Mar. 14 |. 
| - — ieee a a ee. Men 8 (lly «=| ema | | Sams 
16 | Grand Forks..............-. et “ae 6S Mar. 19 ... 17, 295. 12 8, 647. 56 
St eee 17.5 LC ar ea 2 eee , 707. 
: -_ me. © Be... . ce 21, 707. 40 10, 853. 70 
18 | Ra@ey........-2.-200-.000- Me) |. cae ee eee Mar. 18 |.. 3,729.17 1, 864. 58 
: 16 |...-- i cs a 7 i 8 Ge... ae Mar. 26 |.......... 12, 032. 90 6, 016. 45 
| 1. ata 18.00 |..... Ye a a 19, 992. 50 9, 996. 25 
s 7 | digress ele al eee , | ee “See 2 15, 999. 50 7,999. 75 
38 | La Miotire..........00..000- 10.00 |..... Penn: ent ee Maw 22 |.......... | 11, 491. 41 5,745. 70 
24 | Stutsman...........-..00. a |e Fa RSE i ae Ag 1jl......--5 56, 749. 64 28. 374. 82 
re S|) ReeSeen.....-. Pees cee 4.00 | Brick orcomerete:........... eee 163, 893. 40 40, 000. 00 
i. ot, ea 2 207 |. ou. Sg Ab a ee | 65, 289. 13 10, 000. 00 
10 | Wayne 5.00 | Bituminous macadam or i ae 0” 662. 50, 000. 
ee |! Wim... itumi + see 140, 662. 50 50, 000. 0! 
F 11 ee Peivigriciceacuiss> «a 11.92 | Brick or concrete............ ee Gems: - cms - - 2 431, 790 
| Ae 4 Ee a eee Mer, § |.......... 170, 4 88 Py 000. 00 
is | Wiig. .........-...-..-.. 2.05 | Macadam or concrete........ ra ee 49) 690. 56 14, 698. 50 
7 | |. crn ee ee 2.6g) | Comevete...........------.- Mar. 260200202) 66} 209. 60 19, 287. 30 
@lg@miionia.................... 3 | Oklahoma.............-.-.- 2.04 | Brick, concrete, or asphalt..| Apr. 6 |.......... 46, 472. 80 20, 400. 00 
4 | Comamehe.......-........0-- 2. 68 Oman <2. . 2 - am. -- Tot Aim, Wie). ......--5 53) 600. 00 26, 800. 00 
IP osc os... 25-2222 os 6 | Grant and Wheeler ¢....--s- CP eee (alee Ep |... .....-., 400, 433. 79 157, 216. 89 


1 Withdrawn by Highway Department. 
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ACTION ON FEDERAL AID PROJECTS DURING THE MONTHS OF MARCH AND APRIL, 1918—Continued. 


Sa ee — ee : Se a ee ee ener ee 


Project | Project 



































Length in : state- agree- Estimated Federal aid 
THES. Type of construetion. ment ap- | ment ex- cost. allowed. 
proved. | ecuted. 
7.45 | Brieksoncopemeie............|...01.---. Mar. 29 257, 217. 07 | 74, 500. 00 
Sl | CO. 8 ow ce ciciee « winners Apr. 19 91,319.08 |. 30,100.00 
rR en Lo oe Ape | 180, 746. 50 49, 800. 00 
Gao |..2. CS Apr. 2) 154, 962. 25 54, 540. 00 
5.9 So HS an WP see cs .005s 194, 700. 00 59, 000. 00 
1 | A eae Ors ee = <a 427,350. 00 111, 000. 00 
3.3 |aan eee a a oe 127, 050. 00 33, 000. 00 
4.9 it a eonerete,3.9 milestop- |.......... Mar. 13 | 35, 540. 37 16, 502. 31 
SOll. : 
11.24 =| WRI eee ecscscee ess ee ae 47,972.10 19, 415. 84 
11.8. |-.2ae COG eure ee | ee 34, 127.78 17, 063. 89 
BD. |<scee ee... ae oer, eel. s 22s 19, 946. 30 9,973.15 
10.89 | Megedlam ................... iia | ee 83, 784. 72 40, 000. 
12.27 | 1.37 miles maéadam, 10.9 | Apr. 27 ]..-..-..-.| 78, 657. 65 39, 328. 82 
miles gravel. J 
2125 Bituminous gravel.......... Amer, 20")... cee ee 106, 375. 50 50, 000. 00 
1.25 | Asphaltic gravel surface..... Mir, 1G))....2:.2.: 10, 003. 07 5, 000. 00 
8.5 Bituminous gravel.........- Mar, Ia. ..2 22.25 25, 003. 00 12, 500. 00 
403 | Gyamelwicer.m......--.-.-. Mar, 30|.......... 170, 000. 00 80, 000. 00 
24.0 Sand-clay, and gravel...... Mer 18 |.......... i 22, 533. 50 11, 266.75 
1 2 ne eee OS ae | oe 49, 500. 00 24, 750. 00 
te | (| Cl a ee 3 See 117, 983. 80 35, 000. 00 
24.6 Bituminous macadam.......|... do... 57, 995.72 19, 000. 00 
3.00 | Surface-treated macadam ee 20, 401. 48 10, 200. 00 
SO) | ccsaine wecnee Soe ee ee ee Mew, 22).......... 14, 000. 00 7,000. 00 
1.00 | Comevete...................- Mar. 5|.......... 20, 000. 20 10, 000. 00 
3.00 | Surface-treated macadam....)...d0.....).....-...- . 19, 999. 98 10, 000. 00 
8.00 | Bituminous gravel.........- Bee eens ee 56, 039. 69 28, 019. 84 
E.Z |... GO aes we mreiajahis «= eet eee OS oN am 5: 55a. 19, 800. 00 9, 900. 00 
10.88 | Semdetlage..........5.5. 2005 VS a 65, 200. 54 32, 600. 00 
3.04 | Gawmel....:oeey oo. 7. ee Mew. 18)).......-.. / 25, 687. 90 12, 843. 95 
1a * 2. GO... ge ee mer, @y.......... 71, 696. 90 30, 000. 00 
18.18 | Bituminous gravel.......... Wier, 22"|.......... 110, 080. 76 55, 040. 38 
3.183 | Bituminous concrete ........ Mar. IG ].........: 113, 221. 22 34, 602.19 
4.592 | Bituminous gravel.......-... Poe IF |... 2.2... . 48, 592. 50 15, 397. 81 
6.5 i rn rr eee Nae, 16 |...22..... 32, 439. 00 15, 345. 00 
Lae Bituminous gravel. .......-. Mar, 13 |.......... 69, 789. 50 34, 894.75 
15.8 IN teas’ oe os ee Mer. 14).......... | 77, 061. 82 35, 000. 00 
11.00 | Bituminous gravel.......... fee. We. ...-...- 73, 546. 00 36, 773. 00 
36,93 ||...-2 ae ¢ eS: pr. BO We. sas-. 2 99, 963. 00 49, 981. 80 
108G0 |. .2e. 0 2G... eee. Mar, 1@).......... 68, 740. 65 34, 370.32 
Ce ee «ee see 5 Mar, T}........-- 28, 619. 25 14, 309. 62 
nae Co eee Aap, We }....-:-.28 - 27,890. 50 13, 945. 25 
17.00 | Samel-obey............-...-..- | Ajo Ze. .....2.- 19, 646. 00 9, 823. 00 
18.6 GmQMO We. o.oo eae e es --- 8 Bim. 27 }.......... 41, 899. 00 20, 000. 00 
UGE SA 8 Ee A: A ARP, Bie). ..2-...:- 10, 010. 00 5, 000. 00 
13.7 CS | ee Mar, 19|.......... 43, 709. 60 21, 854. 80 
ia |. 40. 3 eee Se apr, Wy... ....-. 50, 453. 70 25, 226. 85 
8.00 | Gravel or macadam......... BO: TL aa «wae 69, 816. 00 17, 454. 00 
10.00 | Bituminous shell............ ie | ae 33, 594. 00 15, 804. 00 
5.12.) Bitiiminems prawel.......... Apt get.........- 46, 158.75 12, 500. 00 
hak GIGS ees. i rere se eM ees... = 1 - 52, 714.15 26, 357.03 
19.6 as gravel or mac- CS Saree 41, 250. 00 17, 500. 00 
adam, 
34.82 | Sand-clay and gravel........ ce a | 69, 330. 05 34, 665. 02 
29,5 Bituminous gravel.......... a. | 119, 116.30 59, 583.15 
tem) | hae ee... ee SS 55, 331.10 13, 841.88 
9.6 Mi QOONOE sie ves os nea tenes ; Mar, 7/|.......... 32, 818. 75 16, 409. 37 
63.00 | Bett. 3.0 ee Mer, §]}........-- 109, 923. 00 54, 961. 50 
8.29 | Gravel or macadam......... Aor, Wi..........- 59, 827.02 28, 768. 56 
ZHQO | DAME PD... cnn . 5% Eee le i a” a 57, 420.00 &, 000. 00 
24 | Conevete........c082---.-- re 43,461.00 13, 000. 00 
2a, i. sae Ore... «0c. nee eee ome OC he | ae 60, 247. 00 18, 000. 00 
Omi f-.eee G0... o sc2cne geen oC | ae 12, 762. 25 6, 381.00 
imag’ |. .5.- CO... «..' Sneele ele wens tere ime GG... 2|2 5... 2:4 30, 319. 30 8, 645. 00 
2200 ||... .. GO... os 0555s ee eee ee GO leca.:.... 8 60, 930. 00 8, 930. 00 
1700 |..... Os: «>.< eee eee... 19, 958. 45 9, 979. 23 
Suse |..228 OE. 5S eee eS ate So 133, 000. 00 16, 530. 00 
Sell | Warhin.........5-2--.->- ame wi: a ee 74, 525. 00 8, 075. 00 
3.2 Bituminous macadam....... | Mir. ee... 2...» 33, 334. 40 8, 075. 00 
Ie) | Brick andmnacadam. .......,.-.vd0.....|...0-.. = 30, 872. 16 6, 080. 00 
3.2 Conmerete.. . .- . . .n0cle same... ee Mar. 5 53, 316. 94 17, 772. 32 
Giel | .28Ome.........2see ee me Mar, 2y.........; 22, 161.92 7,387.30 
i. i ee DOE hans Dow's ote ae eee | ee 28, 429. 50 9, 476. 50 
tm. | GERWGle.. 2... cones. eee | Bier. 22 )}.........: 36, 102.00 12, 034. 00 
GabS |..... CRS 5 ca peat s cc ee ) je: | ee 32, 232. 84 10, 744. 28 
5 pI ee cist eis ose ee a et Ope, 2H).........- 11, 706. 75 3, 902. 25 
3°66 | Mele@dam..................- Mar, We).....2.-.. 29, 975. 00 9, 991. 66 
3.4 COMMMENG. Os docu... --5ee Mian, 28)|.......... 75, 622. 27 25, 207.42 
1.496 | Gravel-macadam........... | Mie, WP)... ..- 9, 152.00 3, 050. 66 
1582 | ComéPebtewens sew. ......----3 Mien, Ze |.......... : 34, 518. 00 11, 506. 00 
Zoom |-2-.- EE = SIs | tae, cee. ...-..... 51, 678. 00 17, 226. 00 
Joie | Me@m@iem..............-.-.: a at 29, 645. 00 9, 881. 66 
a rr ee eee 12, 342. 00 4,114.00 
yo Be) ee Mie, 200)... ....... 13, 612. 50 4, 537.50 
8.83 | Comerete or brick............ ae | eee 169, 488. 55 56, 496. 18 
2 NE ea nee - Mer, 2 |.........-) 7,424.78 2,474. 92 
a ee Mir. Ze |.......... ! 20, 790. 00 6, 930. 00 
Geom | Mmmm... . 2. ee ewww Amor, 29 \u.---.....! 38, 995. 02 12, 998. 34 
3007 | Comerete......... 2.2... canes Se, | oe. ss 80, 977.87 26, 992. 62 
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SOME HIGHWAY BUILDERS. 


Austin Bradstreet Fletcher, highway 
engineer of the State department of 
engineering of California and executive 
officer of the California Highway Com- 
mission, is a graduate of Harvard and 
of Lawrence Scientific School, from 
which he received the degree of B. S. 
in C. E. in 1893. Immediately there- 
after he became secretary and chief 
executive officer of the Massachusetts 
Highway Commission, which office he 
retained until January 1, 1910, when 
he became the secretary-engineer of the 
San Diego County Highway Commis- 
sion. He has held his present position 


since September, 1911, with the exception of a short period 
on leave of absence in which he was chief engineer of the Office © 
of Public Roads and rural engineer, August and September, 
1916. Inaddition to his other duties he has those of chairman of 
the State Reclamation Board and member of the executive com- 
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mittee of the State Council of Defense. 
Mr. Fletcher is a member of the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers, 
American Society of Testing Materials, 
American Society for the Advance- 
ment of Science, American Society for 
the Promotion of Engineering Educa- 
tion, American Concrete Institute, Bos- 
ton Society of Civil Engineers, Amer- 
ican Association of State Highway 
Officials, American Roadbuilders Asso- 
ciation, Boston Engineers Club, Har- 
vard Club of San Francisco, and other 
organizations. 

Alexander W. Graham has beep 


State highway engineer of his native State, Missouri, some- 


what more than a year. 
in C. E. from the University of Missouri, he entered the 
employ of the United States War Department on the low 
water survey of the Mississippi River. 


After receiving his degree of JB. S. 


Later, for about five 


o4 


years, he was associated with a firm of consulting engineers in 
his own State, acting as field engineer on preliminary surveys, 
borings, investigations, and constructions of bridges, pavements, 
and street railways. He was resident engineer on some of the 
largest construction work in the Middle West, among which are 
the bridges over the Mississippi near Keithsburg, Ill., the 
Armour-Swift-Burlington bridge at Kansas City, and the Yellow- 
stone River bridge in Montana. 

A. R. Hirst, State highway engineer of Wisconsin, was born 
in New York in 1881. Immediately after graduation trom 
Maryland State College in 1902, he worked six months with 
the construction corps, Pennsylvania Railroad. Then he entered 
the employ of the highway division, Maryland Geological Sur- 
vey, where he remained until 1907 when he went to the Illinois 
Highway Commission as engineer in charge of construction. 
A year later found him highway engineer, highway division, 
\WVisconsin Geological Survey, where he remained until the 
creation of the Wisconsin Highway Commission in 1911, when 
he became chief engineer of the commission with the title of 
State highway engineer. 

W.S. Keller, B.C. E., University of Alabama, State highway 
engineer of his native State, began his career in private practice 
immediately after graduation. After seven years he became 
assistant engineer of Shiloh National Military Park, where he 
remained five years, later going as chief engineer to the Madison 
County, Tenn., Good Roads Commission. Three years later 
found him superintendent of road construction in the United 
States Office of Public Roads, then again chief engineer of the 
Madison County Good Roads Commission. He was county 
engineer of Dallas County, Ala., for a year and received his 
appointment as State highway engineer in April, 1911. 

Paul D. Pratt, engineer of the State highway department of 
Montana, has lived in that State for 21 years, and is a graduate, 
with the degree of Engineer of Mines, from the State School of 
Mines. He followed mining engineering in Butte until 1907 
and then for 10 years was engaged in the practice of general 
mining and civil engineering in Lincoln County. With the 
organization of the present State highway commission he received 
his present appointment. 

Clifford Older, chief highway engineer of Illinois, was born 
in Wisconsin, and graduated from the University of that State 
18 years ago. For six years following his graduation he was 
in the employ of various railways and then became bridge 
engineer with the Illinois Highway Department, remaining in 
the service of this department from that time. He was made 
chief engineer in November of last year. 


PENETRATION NEEDLES. 


The Journal of Agriculture Research for March 13, 
1916, published an article by Charles S. Reeve and 
I’. P. Pritchard of this office in which a new needle 
for making the penctration test on bituminous mate- 
rials was proposed. This needle was later adopted 
as standard by the American Society for Testing 
Materials. This needle overcame the objection of 
the commonly used No. 2 sewing needle in that it 
could be more accurately described and so prepared 
that all needles would be exactly alike. It was de- 
signed to yield substantially the same values as No. 
2 needles which had been accepted as standard. 

Owing to war conditions and the fact that tool and 
instrument makers have been overburdened with 
war work it appears practically impossible at this 
time to have the manufacture of these needles under- 
taken commercially and testing engineers and chem- 
ists who are desirious of following the recommenda- 
tions of the American Society for Testing Materials 
have been unable to locate a supply. The Office of 
Public Roads and Rural Engineering has, therefore, 
in an effort to relieve the situation, prepared a num- 
ber of the needles in its own shops for use in connec- 
tion with public-service work. These needles will 
be loaned upon request, but in order that they may 
be distributed as widely as possible at the start the 
supply will be limited to one to each laboratory, 
which may be retained as a standard for the selec- 
tion of sewing needles which yield the same values. 


ADEQUATE RIGHTS OF WAY. 


By J. T. BULLEN, District Engineer. 


In one of the parishes of Louisiana, the police jury 
(which is a body having the authority usually in- 
vested in county commissioners in other States), 
about six years ago determined to put an end to the 
uncertainty of road boundaries or rights of way. 
Accordingly, they passed an ordinance declaring all 
roads, then in use by the public, as public roads, and 
the Louisiana law is so framed that any such roads 
10 years after said declaration become public prop- 
erty, unless closed to the public before the expiration 
of 10 years. 

A resolution was also passed that no public 
road would be granted on any petition unless 
said petition was accompanied by actual deeds 
to not less than 40 feet of right of way. It was 
further required that the parish engineer inspect 
each proposed new road and report on the ade- 
quacy of right of way and feasibility of location for 
a road. 

In the event any property holder along the route 
of proposed road refused to donate right of way, the 
police jury required that the other parties interested 
in opening the new road pay for right of way over 
objecting property owner or guarantee in writing to 
pay any costs of condemnation. 

This had a tendency to shut off the opening of 
many useless roads, secured a recorded deed for the 
new road when opened, and the recorded survey 
definitely located boundary for all time. 

Where heavy fills were necessary, greater widths 
of right of way were required, and usually not less 
than 50 feet was secured. 

In the South, where the settlement along roads is 
comparatively thin, now is the accepted time to 
make economic locations and to obtain rights of way 
sufficient for future development. With the wide 
right of way the earth for embankments can be bor- 
rowed from the side of road and the borrow pits 
serve as very useful drainage ditches and to some 
extent as underdrains and take care of the heavy 
rainfalls usual to this climate. 

County officials everywhere should realize that 
economic location of highways is of prime impor- 
tance before the settlement of the country makes the 
cost of rights of way for correct locations prohibitive. 
One county in the South spends millions on its high- 
way system and the rights of way are so narrow and 
crooked that a very large part of the bond issue now 
being agitated for adequately surfacing the roads 
must be spent in paying for wider rights of way 
along better locations. 

County authorities frequently lose sight of the 
fact that the right of way is one of the few things 
about a highway which, when secured along a proper 
location, needs no renewal, but is in reality perma- 
nent. 
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THE COMMERCIAL SIZES OF 
BROKEN STONE, AGGREGATES 


A report of present practice in the New England and Middle 
Atlantic States. 


F. H. JACKSON, JR., Assistant Testing Engineer, and C. W. MITMAN, Aid in Minerai Technology. 


N the summer of 1917, the authors visited a num- 
| ber of representative commercial stone-crushing 
plants located in the New England and Middle 
Atlantic States for the purpose of collecting data 
bearing on those features of plant design and opera- 
tion which affect the actual sizes of the various grades 
of broken stone used in road construction and in 
concrete. This survey comprised the first portion of 
a general investigation of the subject of commercial 
crushed stone sizes, which has been undertaken by 
the Office of Public Roads and Rural Engineering 
with the object of developing standard sizes and 
uniform nomenclature for crushed stone aggregates. 
The first use of mechanically broken stone in road 
construction appears to have been as early as 1860, 
when some paving work was done in the city oi 
Hartford, Conn., with stone broken by means of a 
newly invented jaw crusher. It was not for many 
years after this, however, that an attempt was made 
to screen the product of the crusher into different 
sizes. In fact, the earliest record the authors have 
found of the use of a revolving screen for this pur- 
pose was as recent as 1890, thirty years after the 
invention of the jaw crusher. The first revolving 
screens probably were of the single screen type 
with one size of holes and were designed solely for 
screening out material over a given size. The simple 
expedient of combining two or more screens on one 
shaft for the purpose of separating the crusher prod- 
uct into different sizes naturally was the next step 
in the evolution of the industry. During the era of 
road improvement immediately preceding the intro- 


_duction of the automobile, when waterbound mac- 


adam construction was the principal type of broken- 
stone road, a 3-section screen was all that was 
necessary, in the way of screening equipment, to 
produce the required materials. Furthermore, the 
nature of the work was such that it was not neces- 
sary to pay particular attention to the actual sizes 
produced other than to see that the material for each 
course came approximately within the limits speci- 
fied. The introduction and general use of auto- 
mobiles, however, has been responsible for the rapid 
development of many types of bituminous and 


cement concrete roads designed to meet present-day 
traffic conditions, which types require special sizes 
of broken stone, often graded within comparatively 
narrow limits. | 
The demand for these special sizes of broken stone 
has led to the establishment at advantageous points 
throughout the country of stationary crushing 
plants designed and equipped to turn out six or 
seven grades of stone from the same crusher product 
and with daily capacities running as high as six or 
seven thousand tons. Unfortunately, the great 
number of methods or modifications of methods 
which have been advocated and used in the con- 
struction, especially of bituminous macadam and 
bituminous concrete roads, has resulted in the pro- 
duction of a large number of different sizes of stone 
for essentially the same kind of work. Thus the 
crushing plant operator must be equipped not only 
to supply stone for each type of construction, but he 
must be ready, on short notice, to change his screen 
equipment in order to meet possibly minor varia- 
tions in requirements for size of materials. 
Experimental road construction has progressed so 
rapidly along lines developed by numerous engineers 
working independently of each other that a multi- 
plicity of minor variations in grading are now being 
specified for comparatively few actually distinct 
types of roads. The basis of designating sizes of 
materials also has developed unsystematically so 
that distinctly different grades of stone frequently 


_are known by the same name in localities often but 


a short distance apart, and vice versa. This natu- 
rally has caused much confusion in placing and filling 
orders, often resulting in financial loss to one or both 
parties concerned. ‘Taking all these facts into con- 
sideration, it would seem that maximum efficiency 
in the operation of stone-crushing plants in general 
has been prevented by the utter lack of system in 
adopting and specifying stone sizes in vogue at the 
present time. 

It was with the object of collecting information as 
to the actual conditions obtaining throughout the 
country along these lines that the survey of stone 
crushing and screening plants was begun. It was 
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decided to conduct the investigation by stages, 
covering a relatively small section of the country at 
first and then studying and reporting the results 
obtained before continuing. That part of the 
country included by the New England and Middle 
Atlantic States was chosen as the starting point, and 
each producer in this section, as shown by lists fur- 
nished by the United States Geological Survey, was 
requested to cooperate with this office to the extent 
of allowing representatives to go over his plants and 
to collect such information relating to his crushing 
and screening methods as he was willing to give out. 
From the replies received a little less than one-half 
the total number of crushing plants in the sections 
visited were selected for detailed study. With a 
total of 90 plants thus chosen, it is believed that a 
fair representation has been obtained of the practices 
in vogue for both small and large scale operations on 
the various types of rock. Of this total, 41 plants 
in the New England States and 49 in the Middle 
Atlantic States were visited. 


PLANTS INSPECTED. 


Beginning in Connecticut, nine plants operating in 
the trap-rock area in the south-central portion of the 
State were visited. The scale of operation which 
probably is most easily illustrated by the daily out- 
put of stone, ranged from 100 to 5,000 tons, thus 
representing plants equipped with from one crusher 
and one screen to those equipped with as many as 
nine crushers and seven screens. 

The survey in Massachusetts was not so simple as 
that in Connecticut by reason of the fact that a 
greater number of rock types occurscattered through- 
out many sections of the State. Stone-crushing 
plants, for instance, working in granite rock were 
visited in the extreme southeastern section as well 
as in the vicinity of Boston and in the northeastern 
portion. So-called trap-rock areas were studied in 
and near Boston and also in the west-central portion, 
while plants working in rhyolite, dacite (grouped 
under the name felsite), and sandstone, all located 
within a 15-mile zone of Boston, likewise were vis- 
ited. The majority of these plants were of small 
capacity for one of two reasons. First, and this is 
true of practically all of the plants working granite, 
the industry is established primarily for the produc- 
tion of dimension or building stone and crushed rock 
is produced only from spalls or quarry waste which 
was of little use prior to the era of cement concrete 
construction and the bituminous treatment of high- 
ways. Second, many of the plants are owned and 
operated either by the smaller municipalities whose 
requirements do not justify a large-scale equipment, 
or by individuals who have a restricted market for 
their stone because of the lack of railroad transporta- 
tion facilities. 

Vermont, New Hampshire, and Maine are repre- 
sented by visits to three, two, and one plants, 
respectively, all working in granite. In four cases, 
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crushed-stone production is subordinate to the manu- 
facture of building stone and hence is not a large 
operation. In the other two cases, one in Vermont 
and one in New Hampshire, the quarries are oper- 
ated by municipalities. The three plants in Vermont 
are scattered along the east flank of the Green 
Mountains; those in New Hampshire are situated 
cne in the south-central portion and the other 
midway of the eastern border of the State; while the 
Maine plant is located in the west-central portion 
of the State. 

One plant in Rhode Island was visited. This was 
located in the center of the State. The rock is sand- 
stone of the bluestone variety and is worked on a 
small scale, the plant having a capacity of about 
150 tons daily. 

Cutting diagonally across the northern half of the 
State of New Jersey in a northeast-southwest direc- 
tion and extending both north and south into New 
York, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania, respectively, 
there occurs a rather narrow area of rocks composed 
of diabase, gabbro, and basalt, generally called trap 
rock. The well-known value of this type of rock as 
a road-building material has resulted in its develop- 
ment on a large scale, and many stone-crushing plants 
are to be found from one edge of New Jersey to the 
other. Out of a total of 25 or more, 10 were visited 
and studied. These were chosen so that variations 
might be noted not only in the scale of operation, but 
also in the type of rock. In addition to the trap-rock 
plants, two granite quarries were studied. These 
occur along a line parallel to but northeast of the 
trap-rock area. 

Whenever the topography would permit, railroad 
facilities for transportation were included in the equip- 
ment, resulting in large-scale operations—i. e., a daily 
output of crushed stone ranging from 500 to 3,000 
tons. This is true of 50 per cent of the plants visited. 
The balance, without railroad facilities, are dependent 
upon local trade or that within the radius of motor 
transportation and therefore are of smaller capacity. 

Following the extension of the trap rock area into 
New York. a visit was made to one of the large crush- 
ing plants in Haverstraw County along the Hudson 
River. | The capacity of this plant is rated at 8,000 
tons daily. 
with an opening of 66 by 86 inches, and 8 screens. 
In addition, 10 other plants were visited in New 
York State, all but one of which are crushing lime- 
stone. The exception was a hornblende gneiss 
quarry, in Herkimer County. Two of the limestone 
crushing plants are located along the Hudson River, 
while the remainder are at various points along an 
east-west line extending from Albany to Buffalo. 
Here, again, the choice of plants to be studied was 
based upon variations in rock type and size of opera- 
tion so that included in the group are plants working 
in pure limestone, argillaceous limestone, dolomite, 
and cherty hmestones, with daily capacities ranging 
from 250 to 5,000 tons. 


It is equipped with 13 crushers, one. 
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Fourteen plants in Pennsylvania were visited, in- 
cluding five in the eastern, central, and western sec- 
tions of the State working limestone; three in 
counties flanking the Allegheny Mountains working 
siliceous hmestone (locally called ligonier); five in a 
narrow belt extending across the southeastern corner 
of the State working trap rock; and one in the south- 
eastern corner of the State working a granite deposit. 
With few exceptions these plants are situated along 
railroads and are worked on a rather large scale. 
They produce railroad ballast in addition to their 
other products. Those plants quarrying limestone 
of a quality suitable for the manufacture of lime or 
for flux in steel manufacture, crushed and screened 
only those portions of the rock strata low in lime 
content, and as this represents the handling of only 
a portion of the quarry output, the equipment and 
capacity is small. 

The plants visited in Maryland included two 
quarrying granite and one trap rock, in Baltimore 
County; two working in limestone, one near Han- 
cock and the other in the extreme western part of 
the State. All are operated on a small scale, as they 
have only a local market and transport their product 
by motor trucks. 


PROCEDURE. 


Probably the most important element of the equip- 
ment of a crushing plant in so far as quality of grad- 
ing of output is concerned, is the screen. The 
present investigation, therefore, centered about this 
point, but also included other closely related phases 
of the operation. Thus, the information obtained 
at each plant included the number, type, and size of 
primary and secondary crushers; the type, speed, 
and dimensions of conveyors, and the material each 
handled, the number of screens in operation, the 
length over all and diameter of each screen, including 
jackets, the speed of revolution of revolving screens 
and their pitch or inclination from the horizontal. 
In addition, the nominal diameters of the holes (the 
diameter stipulated when purchasing sections), and 
the corresponding actual diameter of the holes in 
each section of the screen at the time of inspection 
was recorded, together with the total length of each 
section having the same size of holes. The general 
arrangements and conditions of chutes for the trans- 
fer of stone to bins, and the bins for the storage of 
stone were noted carefully. A record was made also 
of each commercial size of stone produced, including 
the name under which each is sold, the limits of size 
in which each grade is supposed to he and, as far as 
known, the purpose for which each is supplied. 
Finally, a sample of each commercial size was ob- 
tained, ranging in weight from 5 to 25 pounds, de- 
pending upon the maximum size of individual pieces. 
The samples were taken carefully, preferably from 
an outgoing car, but otherwise directly from the bin, 
appropriately labeled and forwarded to the labora- 
tory in Washington. As the samples were received, 


each was analyzed carefully by passing it through a 
set of screens and recording the weight and the per 
cent of stone lying between each screen. The 
screens used were of the standard form, having cir- 
cular openings of the following diameters: 3 inches, 
24 inches, 2 inches, 14 inches, 1} inches, 1 inch, 4 
inch, 4 inch, }inch. Stone dust and stone sereenings 
were analyzed further by passage through the stand- 
ard set of sieves used in the analysis of concrete 
sands. The set includes: 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 80, 100, 
and 200 mesh sieves. 


DESCRIPTION OF SCREENING METHODS IN USE. 


In the course of the field investigations, certain 
interesting modifications of the elementary revolv- 
ing screen were noted. These were the result of 
efforts made by operators to improve the quality 
of grading of their products. In addition to the 
ordinary single revolving screen and the single 
screen carrying a dust jacket over the section with 
the smaliest holes, there were observed complete 
double and even triple compound revolving screens, 
as well as various forms of chute and shaking or 
pulsating screens; the latter introduced usually for 
the purpose of removing excess dust. 

One of the most interesting small operations ob- 
served in New England is that of a municipally 
owned plant in Massachusetts, a few miles north of 
Boston. This plant works in trap rock and em- 
plovs a single 26 by 13 inch jaw crusher which feeds 
to an 18-inch by 60-foot bucket elevator running 
at a speed of 150 feet per minute. The elevator is 
set at a verv low angle necessitating more buckets 
for the height attained than usually are employed. 
It has the advantage, however, of preventing mate- 
rial from falling out of the buckets during elevation, 
a condition which is observed frequently in cases 
where the elevator is set at too high an angle. The 
elevator discharges into a single revolving screen 
36 inches in diameter and 12 feet long, containing 
three standard 4-foot sections with circular perfora- 
tions of 2, 14, and 24 inches in diameter. <A dust 
jacket with 4-inch round holes and 48 inches in 
diameter surrounds the %-inch section and the 
whole revolves at a speed of 13 r. p. m., and is set 
at an inclination of 1 inch to the foot. This plant, 
which is typical of a small, single screen outfit, is 
equipped to turn out four sizes of stone; that be- 
tween the 24-inch and 14-inch screens; that between 
the 14 and 2 inch screens; that between the 3 and 
1 inch screens; and that passing the 4-inch sereen. 
The tailings or that portion retained on the 24-inch 
section are returned to the crusher by means of an 
endless belt and recrushed. To operate the plant 
requires a 50 h. p. electric motor, and the produc- 
tion is between 100 and 150 tons of stone per 
working day of eight hours. 

The use of double concentric screens may be illus- 
trated by reference to a large and modern trap-rock 
plant located in the central portion of Connecticut. 


This plant is equipped to 
turn out several thousand 
tons of stoneaday. The 
initial breaker is a 48 by 
72 inch jaw crusher, be- 
low which is set a No. 10 
gyratory crusher. The 
product of this gyratory 
is elevated to a double 
scalping screen provided 
with 5-inch holes in the 
main screen and 24-inch 
holes in the jacket. The  ? °: 
system thus permits a di- 
vision of the tailings from 
this screen into two sizes, 
those over 5 inches going 
to one set of crushers and 
those between 5 and 24 
inches going to another 
set, while all material 
under 24 inches goes direct to the main screen. By 
this arrangement it will be seen that the tailings can be 
divided between two sets of crushers set to crush dif- 
ferent sizes of stone, thereby considerably increasing 
the general efficiency of the plant. From the sec- 
ondary crusher, the stone is again elevated to a second 
scalper provided with 24-inch holes, the rejections 
from which are dropped into a disk crusher. The 
main screens, which receive all the material passing 
the 23-inch openings in both scalping screens as well 
as the product of the disk, are in two sets, two double 
screens in each set, placed in parallel. The stone from 
the crusher house is carried to the first set consisting 
of two screens having 13-inch openings, surrounded by 
jackets with holes 1,3; inches in diameter. 

Here are produced the two largest commercial 
grades, the first being that part of the product re- 
tained on the main screen and the second that part 
of the product passing the main screen and retained 
on the jacket. The material passing through the 
jacket is elevated to the second set of screens, each 
of which consists of a screen having 1-inch holes and 
surrounded by a jacket having &-inch holes the first 
half of its length and 3-inch holes the second half. 
This arrangement divides the stone under 1’; inches 
in size into four fractions, that passing the %-inch 
jacket, that between 3 and & inch, and that between 
¢ and 1 inch, and finally that between 1 inch and 
153; inches. 

A third variation in screening methods is that iu 
use in one of the larger crushing plants in New York 
State, working in cherty limestone. The stone from 
the quarry is delivered first to a large gyratory 
crusher, which breaks it to a maximum size of 44 
inches. The product is discharged directly into a 
revolving scalper screen 10 feet long and 61 inches 
in diameter having circular holes 34 inches in diame- 
ter. ‘The stone passing over these holes is recrushed 
in a second breaker and is elevated, together with 
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the material passing through the scalper, and dis- 
charged into a second screen. The holes in this and 
all subsequent screens are of such a diameter as to 
give a grading of stone nominally conforming to the 
New York State Highway Commission’s specifications. 
This second screen is made up of three concentric 
screens, as shown in figure 1. 

The perforations in the inner screen are 3? inches 
in diameter, those in the middle screen 3} inches, 
and those in the outer screen 23 inches. At the time 
of visiting the plant the stone passing the 34-inch 
holes but retained on the 23-inch holes dropped di- 
rectly into a storage bin beneath, while the mate- 
rial above 34 inches in size was recrushed. It will 
be seen, however, that should there be a demand 
for it stones ranging in size from 33 to 2? inches may 
be supphed easily. 

That portion of the crushed stone passing through 
the 23-inch holes is conveyed to a pair of revolving 
screens, each of which, like the screen just described, 
is made up of three concentric screens, as shown in 
figure 2. Here the perforations in the inner, middle, 
and outer screens are 14 inches, | inch, and 2 inch 
in diameter, respectively. Thus four grades of 
stone may be produced. The material passing the 
14-inch holes but retained on the 1-inch holes is ob- 
tained for a special purpose only, so that usually 
three grades of stone are produced. These are stone 
passing the 22-inch and retained on the 14-inch 
holes, passing the 14-inch and retained on the 3-inch, 
and that passing the %-inch holes. Each of these 
sizes is. directed to a storage bin under the screens. 
Should there be a call for stone passing through a 
2-inch hole, but free from dust, a portion of the 
stone passing the §-inch holes is removed from the 
storage bin and charged into a screen 15 feet long 
and 61 inches in diameter surrounded by a jacket 
6 feet long and 72 inches in diameter. 

The holes in this screen are 2 inch in diameter 
and those in the jacket ? inch, thus making two 
additional grades of stone, namely, passing §-inch 
and not passing a 2-inch hole, and all material pass- 
ing through the #-inch hole. 

All five screens are operated at a speed of 14° 
r. p. m. and have an inclination of 14 inches per 
foot of length. To run this whole plant, including 
three crushers, a pan conveyor, five screens, three 
conveyors, a balance skip hoist from the quarry, 
and an air compressor of 1,500 cubic feet capacity, 
requires a steam plant of 450 boiler horsepower. 

The advantage gained by double and triple 
screens are many, but mention will be made here 
of only the more obvious. Foremost of these is a 
large screening area confined within a comparatively 
short space, thus tending to produce a well-graded 
stone, and second, the elimination of the congestion 
and excessive weight of stone, especially at the 
charging end, and a more even distribution, re- 
sulting in a cleaner product and longer life of the 
individual screen sections. 








GENERAL RESULTS OBTAINED. 


A comparison of those variations in plant screen 
design and operation which presumably might 
influence the grading of 
the commercial products, 
and therefore the actual 
sizes of individual samples 
as shown by laboratory 
analyses may be obtained 
by an inspection of Table 
I. The plant screen data 
in each case includes the 
length, diameter, and size 
of holes in both the screen 
section on which the 
product was retained and 
that through which it 
passed. The pitch in 
inches per foot and the 
speed in revolutions per 
minute of each screen also 
are given. The corre- 
sponding laboratory data show the percentage of the 
weight of the original samples lying between the 
actual sizes given, based on the use of standard 
laboratory screens having circular openings. The 
plants are classified first by States in which they 
operate, and second, by the type of rock which 
they handle. They are subdivided further by group- 
ing first all of the plants in the State producing the 
largest commerical size in general use; second, all 
the plants producing the next largest size, and so on. 
The first subdivision in Table I thus shows four plants 
producing the size stone commonly known as 
‘‘ballast;”’ the second, six plants producing stone 
variously known as 11 and 14 inches, but each sold 
for use in the same type of construction. 

Table 2 shows the total number of tons of all 
sizes which each plant can produce under average 
conditions. These capacities were rated by the 
operators themselves and were not estimated by 
the observers. It was found practically impossible 
to obtain any trustworthy data showing the rela- 
tive amounts of each size produced owing to the 
fact that changes in screen installation and in the 
size of crusher opening are being made constantly 
in order to meet the varying demands of the market. 
The total horsepower required for efficient cperation 
as given by the operators also is shown. It 1s 
recorded, however, only as a matter of additional 
information and seemingly bears no definite relation 
to the output of the plant. The discussion of the 
results obtained may be grouped under four general 
heads, as follows: | 





(1) A comparative study of variations in plant screen 
installation and operation. ; 

(2) A comparison of the nominal sizes for various prod- 
ucts as called for by plant screen data with the actual 
sizes as shown by laboratory analysis. 

(3) A comparison of the nomenclature used by the various 
operators and users of crushed stone in designating the same 
products. . . 

(4) A comparison of the actual sizes produced with the 
requirements of State specifications. 


VARIATIONS IN PLANT SCREEN INSTALLATION AND 
OPERATION. 

An examination of Table 1 shows, in the first 
place, that extremely wide variations exist in both 
the lengths and diameters of the screen sections used. 
These dimensions are, of course, influenced largely 
by the scale of operation because the capacity of a 
revolving screen varies directly with its screening 
area. Theoretically, also, the length of the sereen 
section should materially influence the grading of the 
product passing over it, in that the longer the section, 
the smaller should be the proportion of material 
retained on it which would pass a laboratory screen 
with the same size holes. To ascertain whether or 
not such a relation actually exists the figures in 
Table 3 were compiled. This table illustrates the 
comparative efficiency of plant screens of various 
lengths from 1 to 20 feet. In each case the total 
number of plants considered is given, together with 
the per cent of plants which show less than 15 per 
cent of stone passing a laboratory screen having the 
same size perforations. It will be noted that in a 
general way the long screens are more efficient than 
the short ones so that in almost every case, screens 
of 10 feet or more in length are 100 per cent efficient, 
based on a tolerance of 15 per cent, which has been 
assumed to be a reasonable one. 

Screening efficiency, on the other hand, does not 
appear to be affected by the diameter of the screen 
used other than that the longer screens, and there- 
fore, as a rule the more efficient ones, usually are the 
largest in diameter. Other factors shown in Table 
1, which theoretically influence the quality of grad- 
ing, such as speed and pitch of screen, apparently 
have very little practical effect. This is somewhat 
surprising, but may be explained by the probable 
influence of a factor which it was impossible to re- 
cord, namely, the rate of feeding the stone into the 
screen. It is well known to all operators that the 
grading of the several products produced from a 
revolving screen will be influenced greatly by the 
rate of charging stone into the screen. ‘Thus when 
loaded heavily a much larger proportion of fines will 
be found in the larger sizes than when only a small 
amount of stone is passing through. It is probable 
that the predominating influence of this factor has 
overshadowed the theoretical effect of speed and 
pitch of screen to such an extent that the small 
variations, usually found in the latter have no prac- 
tical effect on the grading of the commercial sizes 
produced. Reference to table I willshow that prac- 
tically all revolving screens run with a speed of from 
12 to 18 r. p. m., and are pitched with an inclination 
of from 1 to 13 inches to the foot. 

Another interesting point which may be noted in 
connection with plant design is the wide range in 
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diameter of screen perforations used by different 
operators in the same State, working the same type 
of rock and producing nominally the same commer- 
cial product. Thus asshownin Table 1, in six plants 
in New York working in limestone and producing 
‘‘No. 3” stone, the perforations in the screens re- 
taining this product ranged from 14 to 24 inches, 
while those in the screen passing the product varied 
from 2} to3inches. Again, in Connecticut, as shown 
in Table 1, eight plants crushing trap rock for so- 
called 2-inch stone employed retaining screens with 
openings ranging from 1 to 1? inches and passing 
screens with openings ranging from 2} to 23 inches. 
One other illustration will serve to call attention to 
a condition which apparently exists in all sections of 
the districts surveyed and for all types of stone. 
The five trap-rock plants in Massachusetts pro- 
ducing ‘‘peastone”’ as recorded in Table 1 used re- 
taining screens with holes varying from } to 4 inch 
and passing screens with holes ranging from 3 to ? 
inch. Notwithstanding these differences in size of 
holes, the resultant gradings do not vary as much as 
might be expected, indicating that shght variations 
in the diameters of the perforations in revolving 
screens do not cause corresponding variations in the 
grading of the products. Yet in the comparatively 
small field surveyed, screen preforations were found 
ranging from } to 3? inches, by steps diftering by 
~s inch. Im all, 28 different sizes of screens were 
noted. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN NOMINAL AND ACTUAL SIZES OF 
PRODUCTS. 


For the purpose of determining the efficiency of 
stone screening operations as they are conducted at 
present, Table 4 was prepared. It shows the pro- 
portion of the total number of plants visited in each 
State whose products show various percentages 
passing a laboratory screen with the same perfora- 
tions as the revolving plant screen on which the 
products are retained. These percentages are com- 
puted for each of the more commonly used grades 
of broken stone; the total number of plants in each 
case on which the computation is based also being 
given. In the several cases where there was no 
laboratory screen corresponding exactly to the plant 
retaining screen, the per cent of material passing the 
next smallest laboratory screen was used as the basis 
of the calculation. Such errors as are introduced in 
this way would, of course, tend to show a somewhat 
more efficient grading than actually existed. 

Reference to the table brings out several interest- 
ing points. It will be noted that approximately 35 
per cent of all the plants studied produce the ordinary 
commercial stone sizes with less than 5 per cent vari- 
ation from the nominal sizes as called for by their 
plant installation. The average by States ranges 
from 44 per cent to 20 per cent. Likewise, a range 
of from 0 to 9 per cent of stone passing the respective 
retaining screens for similar commercial sizes will in- 
clude about one-half of the plants with the single 


screens rarely wear more than } 


exception of one State where the percentage is only 
30. In order to include products of a large majority 
of the plants it will be seen, however, that it is neces- 
sary to allow a tolerance of at least 15 per cent. Here 
the same general relations obtain, 75 per cent of the 
eight plants in one of the States showing less than 
15 per cent variation from the nominal, whereas, 
only 45 per cent of the operations in another State 
are equally as efficient. The table shows then, in a 


general way, just what variations may be expected 


under present actual working conditions in the States 
visited, between the sizes which a revolving screen is 
supposed to produce ordinarily and the size it 
actually does produce. 

The general averages throughout the table are 
reduced materially because of the very poor results 
obtained in a single State, where, for some reason, 
wide variations were noted constantly. For instance, 
for this State the table shows a general average of 
62 per cent of all the plants visited having a varia- 
tion of from 0 to 14 per cent of the stone passing 
the plant retaining screen, while in other States 
practically as high a percentage of the plants lie 
between 0 and 9 per cent variation. Therefore, a 
more accurate grading of stone may be expected 
from plants in these States. Bearing in mind the 
general operation of the smaller type of crushing 
plant where the whole product of the crusher falls 
first upon that screen section having the smaller 
perforations (exclusive of the dust jacket), it might 
be assumed that the grading of smaller sizes would 
be poorer than the larger. This appears to be 
substantiated in Table 4, where the general average 
for ‘‘peastone,”’ for instance, shows only about 50 
per cent of all plants with less than 15 per cent 
variation, whereas a corresponding average for the 
largest size produced shows about 70 per cent of the 
plants to be equally as efficient. 

Further reference to Table 1 will show in a number 
of instances samples which contain a certain amount 
of material larger than the nominal perforations in 
the plant screen through which the sample was 
supposed to pass. Such a condition may be due to 
one of two causes, either to excessive wear in the 
screens or to poor bin or shute construction, which — 
allows stone of a certain size to drop into the wrong 
bin. When it is considered, however, that the 
screening operation is progressive, the passing 
screen for one size becoming the retaining screen for 
the next larger size, and that the influence of all the 
other variables tends to retain a certain amount of 
stone on each screen which should have gone 
through, it would seem that the effect of wear may 
be neglected. From actual observations, more- 
over, it was found that holes in the ordinary plant 
inch oversize, 
whereas a great many instances of faulty bin or chute 
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construction were noted. The presence of oversize 
material, therefore, may reasonably be assumed to 
be due to this latter condition rather than to the 
fact that the screen perforations are slightly oversize. 


COMPARISON OF NOMENCLATURE USED. 


The column headed ‘‘Product known as,” in 
Table I, contains the name given by operators to 
each of the 12 products. This information was 


recorded with the object of showing variations in 


nomenclature and the resultant confusion that may 
arise easily in purchasing stone for a special purpose 
from more than one producer. It brings out very 
clearly the need of a uniform system of designating 
commercial sizes of broken stone even if made 
applicable only within the State. To illustrate, 
consider the purchase of stone for constructing the 
bottom course of a water-bound macadam road in 
one of the New England States. Table 1 shows 
17 plants in various parts of Massachusetts equipped 
to furnish the required stone. Of this total, one 
designates the size as ‘‘2-inch stone,” four as ‘‘No. 
1”’ stone, two as ‘‘No. 3,” and two as ‘‘egg.”” Fur- 
ther than this, were a contractor to assume that 
‘‘No. 3” referred to large stone and ordered accord- 
ingly from various plants in the State, it would be 
possible for him to receive stone chips from several 
plants. Again, many plants in the State are 
equipped to furnish stone for cement concrete con- 
struction, the stone being a combination of several 
products. 
stone by mixing ‘‘nut,” ‘‘chestnut,” and ‘‘pea- 
stone,” while another obtains it by mixing ‘‘No. 2” 
goae NG. 3.7’ 

In another section of Table I, which gives corre- 
sponding information with respect to Connecticut, 
it will be observed that a more uniform designation 
of stone exists. It is interesting to note, however, 
that although each of the several operators assigns 
the same name to stone used for similar purposes, 
the diameter of the perforations in the passing and 
retaining sections of the screens varies considerably. 
Thus, of three plants producing so-called ‘14-inch 
stone,” one obtains it by including all stone passing 
through 1 -inch holes and retained on 1+%s-nch 
holes; the second, by including stone passing 


through 14-inch holes and retained on $-inch holes; 


and the third, all stone passing 14-inch holes and 
retained on 1-inch holes. Again, of two plants pro- 
ducing almost identical stone sizes, the variation 
being +; inch in the size of hole of the retaining 
screen, one sells the product as ‘‘14-inch stone’”’ 
and the other as “14-inch stone.” Inasmuch as all 
of these products are used widely in the same type 
of construction and therefore are presumably each 
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Thus, one plant obtains the required 
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giving satisfaction, the question naturally arises, of 
what use are such shght variations in screen-size 
openings, especially as has been noted, when corre- 
spondingly fine variations in grading are not ob- 
tained 4 

By far the closest approach to a systematic 
designation of stone sizes is to be found in the 
products of the crushing plants of New York shown 
in Table I. Here, with but two exceptions, stone 
used for similar purposes is sold under the same 
designation by all operators. This uniformity 
undoubtedly is the result of the work of the State 
Highway Commission, which, in its specifications 
assions a number to each of the stone sizes used in 
all work, and although variations appear in the 
actual diameters of screen perforations in the several 
plants producing “No. 3 stone’’ for instance, still 
the stone produced is intended to conform to the 
specification requirements. 

The condition in one other State will suffice to 
illustrate the matter. An examination of Table I 
shows that to supply stone at all conformable to 
the State requirements, for the construction of the 
base course of a water-bound macadam road, four 
plants within Pennsylvania must mix “ballast’’ and 
“14-inch stone,’ another “ballast”? and ‘14-inch 
stone,’ a third “No. 1”’ and “No. 2”’ stone, and a 
fourth “No. 5’? and “No. 4’ stone. Likewise, of 
seven plants equipped to furnish the State with 
stone for the construction of a cement concrete 
road, three would do so by combining their 14, 1, 3, 
and 4 inch stone, one by combining its 14, 1, and 
2 inch stone, one by making a combination of “No. 
2,” “No. 4,” and “No.5” stone, another by com- 
bining “No. 4,” “No. 3,” and “No. 2”’ stone, and 
still another by mixing “No. 3,” “No. 2,” and “No. 
1 clean.” In every case, at the time of visiting the 
plant these combinations were not made directly 
from the screens but in the cars at the time of loaa- 
ing.. It must be remembered, of course, that the 
requirements of a local market other than that of 
the State, necessitated, in the majority of cases, the 
installation of intermediate screen sections and the 
assignment of names to the product from these 
sections for local sales only. Nevertheless, to ob- 
tain stone for any future road construction by the 
State within the market zone of any of the crushed 
stone operators listed in the tables, it still will be 
necessary for the engineer in charge to determine 
the meaning of the names given to the several sizes 
of stone produced before he can place orders intelli- 
gently. 

COMPARISON OF ACTUAL SIZES PRODUCED WITH SPECIFICA- 
TION REQUIREMENTS. 

Having discussed the problems and discrepancies 
encountered in the production of broken stone aggre- 
gates, 1t 1s proposed here to call attention to the 
the products themselves, the actual sizes produced, 
as compared to the requirements of the correspond- 
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ing State specifications. Tables 5, 6, and 7 contain 
the several requirements, in the section visited, for 
broken stone for use in water-bound macadam, 
bituminous macadam, and cement concrete con- 
struction, respectively, while Table 1 contains 
mechanical analyses of the products sold in these 
States. The methods used in specifying sizes vary 
considerably in the different States. In a number of 
cases, the specification is confined to a mere state- 
ment of the sizes required, without any reference to 
the basis for determining the size—thus, ‘‘the stone 
shall be from 14 to 3 inches in size, largest dimen- 
sions.”’ In other cases, requirements appear, such 
as, ‘‘shall consist of stones that will pass through a 


ring 24 inches in diameter, but not through a ring 


14 inches in diameter.”’ In one case, the maximum 
and minimum diameters of holes are given with a 
proviso that as much as 15 per cent of stone, by 
laboratory test, may be smaller than the minimum 
diameter. In still another instance, the State speci- 
fies the diameter of the plant screens through which 
the product passes and on which it is retained, pre- 
sumably accepting anything produced under these 
conditions. In Tables 5, 6, and 7 the several 


requirements may be assumed to be on the basis of - 


the actual size of the stone, as determined by the 
laboratory test, unless otherwise noted in the tables. 

A comparison of these specification requirements 
with the analyses of the various commercial products 
turned out in the corresponding States brings out 
some interesting facts. For instance, one of the New 
England States requires, as shown in line 1 of Table 
5, a product which will pass a 14-inch screen and be 
retained on a }-inch screen, with the further pro- 
viso that the stone be uniformly graded between 
these limits. Reference to Table 1 shows that not a 
single one of the 19 Massachusetts plants nominally 
turning out this product can meet the specifications 
literally, even if, as several have done, they use 
plant screens with perforations larger than the 
specified sizes. If, however, an upper and lower 
tolerance is inserted in this specification of, say, 5 
per cent and 15 per cent to cover relatively unim- 
portant variations from the specifications, 10 of the 
plants will be able to meet the requirement, the 
failure of the others being due to the use of screens 
with 14-inch instead of 14-inch holes. 

The same State, as shown in line 1, Table 6, 
requires for chip stone material passing a 4-inch but 
retained on a }-inch screen. Reference to Table 1 
shows that not one of the 17 Massachusetts plants 
producing this stone can meet the requirement lit- 
erally. The insertion of the tolerances mentioned 
above would admit 11 plants with respect to the 
lower limit, but still would exclude all 17 on the 
upper limit, principally on account of the general 
use of screens with }-inch or 8-inch holes, instead of 
4-inch holes. 

For the construction of the bottom course of a 
water-bound macadam road Connecticut specifies 


stone which shall range ‘‘from 2? inch to 2 inches, 
longest diameter, mixed in the screens (not in the 
bins), the smaller sizes to predominate.’ An ex- 
amination of Table 1 shows that none of the crush- 
ing plants visited in that State meet this require- 
ment. They may approximate it by making a pro- 
portional mixture of the two larger products, but 
even then a large proportion of the stone will exceed 
2 inches in size. Likewise, only three out of the 
eight plants tabulated show gradings at all con- 
formable to the requirement of stone for the top 
course of a water-bound macadam road. In the 
case of a bituminous macadam road this State calls 
for cubical stone as nearly 14 inches in diameter as 
possible for use in the penetration course, to be fol- 
lowed by ‘‘3-inch stone,” ‘‘4-inch stone,” and 
‘screenings free from dust.’ Reference to the 
table will show what the eight plants visited fur- 
nished for this purpose. 

In Tables 5 and 6, line 7, are the requirements of 
New York for water-bound and bituminous concrete 
ageregates, while in Table 1 are the analyses of the 
products of a number of plants in that State turning 
out stone for use in building roads of these types. 
This specification provides that as much as 15 per 
cent of material in any of these products may be 
smaller than the lower limits specified. Reference 
to Table 1 shows that very few of the plants in the 
State meet the requirements, even on the basis of a 
15 per cent tolerance. Almost all of these concerns 
appear to be turning out stone much smaller than 
required by the State. This is especially true of the 
larger sizes. | 

A study of the specification requirements of Penn- 
sylvania will suffice to call attention to the obvious 
conclusion that, whatever the reason, but little co- 
ordination exists between the actual sizes of screened 
stone products and the requirements of the States in 
which they are to be used. Here an entirely differ- 
ent method of specifying stone sizes is employed, in 
that the diameters of the holes in the revolving 
screens on which and through which the product 


‘must pass is stated, with the additional requirement 


that it be graded uniformly between these limits. 
In other words, the actual equipment of a crushing 
plant determines whether or not an operator can 
furnish stone for State highway work. As a typical 
ilustration, for the bottom course of a water-bound 
macadam road the highway department requires 
stone that will pass through a revolving screen hav- 
ing circular openings not less than 3 nor more than 
3% imches in diameter, and pass over a revolving 
screen having circular openings not less than 14 nor 
more than 1} inches in diameter, and must be graded 
uniformly. Table 1 shows that six out of eight 
plants in Pennsylvania are equipped to furnish this 
stone, but only by combining the two largest com- 
mercial products. Of the six plants which can meet 
the letter of the specification, however, under this 
condition, the amount of material under 1} inches 
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actually in the products themselves varies from 0 
to 65 per cent, indicating quite a large possible range 
in grading under this method of specifying. Another 
requirement of this State specifies that ‘‘3-inch 
stone” shall be ‘‘of such size as will pass over a 
revolving screen having circular openings not less 
than 3 inch or more than }? inch in diameter, and 
through a revolving screen having circular openings 
not larger than 1} inches in diameter.” Table 1 
shows five plants which meet the letter of the speci- 
fication. Laboratory analyses of the products from 
these same five plants show materials ranging from 
0 up to 85 per cent retained on a 1-inch laboratory 
screen, and from 0 to 58 per cent passing a ?-inch 
laboratory screen. Such a condition well illustrates 
the uncertainty of attempting to control the grading 
of crushed stone products by simply specifying the 
plant screens over which and through which they 


shall pass. 
GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 


Briefly summarized, the following points brought 
out by this discussion may be noted: 

1. The length of a revolving screen influences the 
grading of the screen product to a marked degree. 

2. Within the relatively narrow limits usually 
found in plant installation, pitch and speed of screen 
have no practical influence on grading, probably on 
account of other predominating factors, such as 
rate of feed of stone to the screen, whichit is impos- 
sible, practically, to control. 

3. The effect of oversize holes due to wear of the 
screen is practically negligible in view of the rela- 
tively large amount of stone usually held on a 
revolving screen which theoretically should have 
passed through it. 

4. Small amounts of oversize stone, sometimes 
found in products screened through holes of certain 
nominal diameter, usually are due to faulty bin or 
chute construction, lack of repair, or other deficien- 
cies in storing or handling the material. 

5. The grading of the screened product can not be 
controlled with any degree of certainty by simply 
specifying the size of openings in the revolving 
screens over which and through which it shall pass. 

6. It is neither practical nor necessary to specify 
that all material retained on and passing revolving 
screens of certain sizes shall lie between laboratory 
screens of the same size. 

7. By the insertion of a reasonable tolerance, that 
is, one wide enough to cover the recognized inef- 
ficiency of the revolving screen, and yet close enough 
to insure sufficiently well graded materials, the Jabor- 
atory screen may be used logically to control the 


grading of the plant product. ee 
8. Inspection of the results so far obtained indicate 


that as much as 5 per cent material should be allowed 
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larger than the size of revolving screen through which 
the product is supposed to pass, and as much as 
15 per cent generally should be allowed smaller than 
the size of revolving screen upon which it is supposed 
to be retained. A consideration of the engineering 
features involved likewise indicates that these toler- 
ances may be allowed ordinarily and still insure 
material graded sufficiently accurately for all 
practical purposes. 


APPLICATION OF RESULTS OBTAINED. 


As stated, this survey was made primarily with 
the object of furnishing data which might be used 
as a basis for standardizing crushed stone sizes. It 
would, of course, be unfair to recommend specifically 
standard sizes for broken stone for use in the whole 
country on the basis of the data collected in the 
comparatively small district surveyed. It is be- 
lieved, however, that enough information has been 
obtained to justify tentative recommendations 
which may be used as suggestions to both producers 
and users of crushed stone to indicate the possi- 
bilities along this line and so stimulate further dis- 
cussion and criticism. 

Any discussion of a system of crushed stone sizes 
will, of necessity, involve a consideration of the 
following points: 


(1) The system must include each fundamental size which 
is in general use in recognized types of construction. 

(2) The actual limits for each size chosen must be so ad- 
justed as to conform to the best engineering practice for the 
type of construction involved. 

(3) The sizes chosen must be so adjusted with respect to 
each other as to utilize, as far as possible, the entire product 
of a crushing plant, with the smallest percentage of tailings. 

(4) The sizes chosen must be so adjusted with respect to 
each other that various combinations of them will conform 
to the best engineering practice in construction requiring 
mixed aggregates. 

(5) The nature of the material to be crushed (i. e., its 
physical properties, hardness, toughness, etc.) should be 
considered in connection with the limits of size chosen. 

(6) For convenience each size should be designated by an 
appropriate name. 

(7) A method of specifying each size should he provided 
which will insure proper material being continually fur- 
nished and yet will be practical from the standpoint of 
economical plant operation. 

(8) In addition to the above, another point applying 
especially to the adaptability of the system to portable, 
one-job, outfits is that the sizes must be so adjusted as to 
use as far as possible the entire product of the crusher on the 
work in hand. 


Mention has been made that the unsystematic de- 
velopment of the broken stone road has resulted in 
the introduction of a great variety of stone sizes 
for comparatively few distinct types of construction, 
the variation often being of academic rather than 
practical significance. For instance, including only 
the States visited during this survey, a comparison 
of the current state specifications shows as many as 
30 different sizes of stone specified for use in the 
construction of water-bound and bituminous ma- 
cadam roads. Bearing in mind that these are all 
State specifications, and that in all probability many 
additional differences occur among the require- 
ments of the various counties and municipalities, 
some idea may be obtained of the number of different 
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sizes in use for these two types of road in this country 
at the present time. This does not include, of 
course, the several additional size requirements 
which have been drawn up from time to time to care 
for the construction of the various types of bitumi- 
nous concrete pavements now used so widely. 
After making due allowances for justifiable varia- 
tions in sizes due to local conditions, such as peculiar- 
ities in type of material, the fact remains that the 
multiplicity of sizes which exists is not only unneces- 
sary and confusing, but also works a positive hard- 
ship upon the producer. 

In consideration of the factors given above, there 
is suggested the general adoption of a series of sizes 
for broken stone aggregates, which it is believed 
will meet all essential requirements for the ordinary 
types of construction in use at the present time. 
Whole-number sizes have been chosen as far as 
possible, both on account of simplicity and ease of 
specifying an exact intermediate requirement when 
deemed advisable to do so. The permissible varia- 
tions from the actual size limits here given have been 
inserted, so as to care for the unavoidable inefficiency 
of plant screening, as well as different degrees of 
inefficiency between several plants arising from one 
or more of the causes which have been noted. 
Thus it should be possible for an operator to use in 
his plant revolving screens with the same size 
circular openings as are used in the laboratory when 
the material is tested, and thereby produce material 
which, under ordinary circumstances, will comply 
with the specifications. In a number of cases there 
has also been inserted an intermediate size require- 
ment with limits which it is felt are wide enough to 
permit of economical production and yet rigid enough 
to insure a product satisfactory for the type of con- 
struction in which it is to be used. 

The sizes suggested, together with the proposed 
designation for each, the permissible variations al- 
lowed, and the form of specifying, are given below: 

No. 00. That portion of the product of the crusher, in- 
cluding the dust of fracture, which, when tested by 
means of laboratory screens, will meet the following re- 


quirements: Passing a 4-inch screen, 100 per cent; retained 
on a }-inch screen, not less than 20 per cent. 


No. 0. That portion of the product of the crusher, in- 
cluding the dust of fracture, which, when tested by means 
of laboratory screens, will meet the following requirements: 
Passing a l-inch screen, not less than 95 per cent; total 
passing a }-inch screen, 40 to 80 per cent. 


No. 4. That portion of the producc of the crusher, which, 
when tested by means of laboratory screens, will meet the 
following requirements: Passing a }-inch screen, not less 
than 95 per cent; retained on a $-inch screen, not less than 
85 per cent. 


No. 1. That portion of the product of the crusher which, 
when tested by means of laboratory screens, will meet the 








1 The form of specification used is that adopted by the First Conference of 
State Testing Engineer and Chemists and given in United States Department 
of Agriculture Bulletin No. 555. 


following requirements: Passing a l-inch screen, not less 
than 95 per cent; total passing a 3-inch screen, 25 to 75 per 
cent; retained on a }-inch screen, not less than 85 per cent. 


No. 2. That portion of the product of the crusher which, 
when tested by means of laboratory screens, will meet the 
following requirements: Passing a 2-inch screen, not less than 
95 per cent; total passing a 14-inch screen, 25 to 75 per cent; 
retained on a l-inch screen, not less than 85 per cent. 


No. 3. That portion of the product of the crusher which, 
when tested by means of laboratory screens, will meet the 
following requirements: Passing a 3-inch screen, not less 
than 95 per cent; total passing a 24-inch screen, 25 to 75 per 
cent; retained on a 2-inch screen, not less than 85 per cent. 


No. 23. That portion of the product of the crusher which, 
when tested by means of laboratory screens, will meet the 
following requirements: Passing a 3-inch screen, not less 
than 95 per cent; total passing a 2-inch screen, 25 to 75 per 
cent; retained on a 1-inch screen, not less than 85 per cent. 


No. 123. That portion of the product of the crusher which, 
when tested by means of laboratory screens, will meet the 
following requirements: Passing a 3-inch screen, not less 
than 95 per cent; total passing a 14-inch screen, 25 to 75 per 
cent; retained on a }-inch screen, not less than 85 per cent. 


No. 12. That portion of the product of the crusher which, 
when tested by means of laboratory screens, will meet the 
following requirements: Passing a 2-inch screen, not less 
than 95 per cent; total passing a l-inch screen, 25 to 75 per 
cent; retained on a }-inch screen, not less than 85 per cent. 


It will be seen that the only revolving screen 
equipment necessary. for turning out any or all of 
these sizes are screen sections with circular openings 
3, 2, 1, 3, and 4 inches in diameter. Furthermore, 
in cases where No. 00 or No. 4 sizes are not desired, 
the 4-inch screen may be omitted, making it possible 
to manufacture everything by the use of a standard 
3-section screen equipped with a 4-inch dust jacket 
over the 1-inch section. 

The sizes enumerated above may be employed 
in the construction of the following types of roads: 


Type of construction. 
Size or sizes. 


No. 3 or No. 23 
No. 2 or No. 12 
No. 0 or No. 00 


Brokemstione ater... 2.2... .~ ..5 sees: 
Water-bound macadam wearing coarse.... 
Water-bound macadam screenings........ 


Bituminous macadam wearing coarse..... Noe 
Bituminous macadam ‘‘chips”........... No. 1 
Bituminous concrete wearing course: 
One-size course aggregate........ eee No. 1 
Broken stone for graded course ag- 
RTE. «creer. = 5 «+ sages No. 1 
Broken stone for graded fine aggre- 

GaNCe. . res os o's se ee No. 00 
Bituminous concrete ‘‘chips”........... No. 3 
Sheet asphalt, binder course............. Nor] 

‘ement concrete base......... <:disa: 2 


No. 123 or No. 1 
Cement concrete wearing course.......... No. 1 


It is felt that a careful study of the above will show 
that, although in some instances minor variations 
in size might be preferred, practically any of the types 
of roads here listed may be satisfactorily constructed 
with the sizes of aggregates proposed. The tables 
(1 to 7) referred to herein follow. 
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2 Pulsating screen, 4’x 10’, 


3 Pulsating screen, 3’x6’. 





4 Gravity screen, 8 feet by 24 inches. 
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TABLE i—Continued. 
MASSACHUSETTS—continued. 
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TABLE 2, 
POWER REQUIREMENT AND OUTFUT OF CRUSHING PLANTS. 









































| Out- Out- 
Plant| Type of mate- a ad put | Plant; Type of mate- pee! put 
No. rial. of : per | No. rial. over. | ae 
| Paar day By "| day. 
Tons. ;' | Tons 
i) rape. ...---.. 175 oo || 35) @rap-.......... 100 | 500 
>). = a oe 700 | 2,400) @o fe... Mi 2:. 0. 2ee 130 600 
Sin... do. ay 400 | 1,00, @7\.--23 i 25 150 
5) a  _—_—ae 420; 1,0008 ae /..... ee 45 90 
| aa Oca ae! 80 400 | 391 Sandstone...... 26 | 100 
6 | Limestone. ... 200 500 | ae). 280..s---+- | 50 100 
7 | Sandstone... 240 300 41 | Syenite-....... 40 100 
So ice 150 450 =a2| Granite....... 40 150 
9 | Limestone. ... 400 | 1,000 45 |....- Otc s..icae 70 100 
J Bie a a 20 2s 100 200 ae Wc tain ee 35 90 
i ae ae 90 600 i rs 35 100 
Ve ae 50 100 ee ae 2 175 500 
dics. <4 ee 2,000 | 5,500 ay | litOso........- 100 250 
i ane eee 50 200 48 | Rhyolite....... 1a 200 
5) ee ee 350 | 1,000 49 |..... Oise <a ss 85 250 
1 a AS 400 | 3,000 2 ae Se its oe 125 400 
i |... -2 . ee. 310 | 1,000 | |. ..28 Sees, 60 150 
1) a (rs 250 900 ee |--- <2 BUD swlersidenee 40 90 
t 2 ae | 35 85 | Teep....-5.--2+ 610 | §,000 
i) fees ok oO. . soa. -8 590 | 3,000 | - ae BE): chars 3-275 275 900 
a. >... J 175 400; 55 |..... | ae | 350! 1,000 
@ | Wip_........4 2,000! 8,000! 56/..... : aa ; 100! 400 
23 | Gneiss.....--2 1,200 | 3,000 oo eS 150 | 400 
2 BB) cee e 50 250 | ae 150 400 
Zo | Granite....-.. 100 | 100 ao |...-- Mr. =. ee 340 | 900 
- eee ee , 1,000) 2,500 ae ae - 75 200 
et fe. nas a 125 | 1,000 ol | Granite.......2 30 100 
oe. | Pate. ..----. 300 | 500 Oe | came rere / 40 : 100 
(ia.  _—_— 50 225 ou. ae 35; 150 
MD |. ..28 ao 450 900 es 22 ee: 60 | 150 
Mm |..... i 385 | 1,200 65 | Sandstone...... 75 200 
oe..-2 Cr 75 150 Oo | Gramge........ 85 200 
. ae es 300 | 1,500 A ee 00... ese 75 | 50 
| a re 229 300 
| | 
TABLE 3. 
EFFECT OF LENGTH OF SECTION ON EFFICIENCY OF PLANT 
SCREENING. 





Per cent of total plants, samples from which show less than 15 per 
cent passing a laboratory screen with same size holes as correspond- 
ing plant screen. 












































Length 
of plant 
screen 2-inch stone, 32-inch stone. Pea stone. 
retaining 
product. an 
Number Number Number 
plants | Percent. plants Per cent. plants Per cent. 
sampled. sampled. sampled. 
Feet, 
1 1 fh er he eee | ne 
2 Ob ee sn Sacer ea ) a Bee 
3 5 40 1 100 10 50 
4 il 45 13 60 9 55 
5 5 | 80 2 100 3 35 
6 10 80 7 70 6 50 
8 7 85 8 65 4 100 
10 3 70 3 108 P.. ccckweerelscan. aaa 
12 1 100 4 100 2 50 
15 2 if ose | Ne ae 1 100 
18 1 | TU Ths co eee eels seats tee. co ae ee 
20 @ | Me © . cence: oo ee lon ccs ee eee 
TABLE 4, 
EFFICIENCY OF PLANT SCREENING. 
Grouped by States and sizes. 
| 
: Proportion of plants showing the follow- 
ing variations from nominal size. 
Num- | 
herof | Approximate size of product. |---| =e ea 
plants. Less than)|Less than|Less than Over is 
5 per 10per | 15per | .0 -_ 
cent. cent. cent. |? _ 
ane Per cent, | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
18 | 24 inches to 14 inches. ........ 22 44 66 34 
16 | 14 inches to # imch............ 37 : 62 75 25 
17 | meh tog Inehwe........--... 35 47 47 43 
Average.............05- 29 51 63 37 
8 | 2% ynches to 14 inches......... 50 50 75 25 
6 14 inches to 1 imch............ 33 66 83 17 
S | 1 ne G04 imeh,.............- 13 51 76 24 
8 | }inch to} inch............... 50 | 63 | 63 37 
ANOMMBG). 2 ........2.-08 36 56 75 25 
8 | 3 inches to 2 ineches........... 63 63 75 25 
10 | 2inches to 14 inches.......... 20 40 50 50 : 
8 | 14 inches to # inch............ 38 50 75 25 
8 #¢ imeh tod inch............... 63 75 1é 25 
A. VOROBOr. .........2.00- 44 56 68 32 





TABLE 4—Continued. 
EFFICIENCY OF PLANT SCREENING—continued. 


Grouped by States and sizes—Continued. 


| Proportion of plants showing the follow- 























ing variations from nominal size. 
Num- | 
ber of | Approximate siz. of product. | 
plants.| ‘Less than) Less than)Less than Overs 
5 per 10 per 15 per er cent 
cent. cent. cent. |P : 
hee; : a , ae 
5 | 34 inches to 24 inches. ........ 0 0 40 60 
10 | 24 inches to 14 inches. ........ 20 30 30 70 
9 | 14 inches to 3 inch............ 11 ao 55 45 
9 | inch to} ineh............... 33 44 55 45 
(vemos... .........-.- ; 20 30 45 55 
4 | 3 inches to 2 inches........... 75 75 75 25 
9 | 2 inches to 13 inches. ......... | 44 55 66 34 
6 | Pinene- 0.2 men... .... 2.222! 50 50 67 33 
Siren) ee 0 0 0 100 
POM ses ciciccwicrninins s 4 oe 43 59 56 44 
: General average......... 34 49 | 61 39 
eee <- SeAlile lae 
TABLE 5. 
“ WATER-BOUND MACADAM. 
State requirements for size. 
OE  ——— a 
Bottom course. | Top course. , Screenings. 
State | es 
From—| To— From— To From— T= 
inn emma pen 2a ey _—— | 
Massachusetis:.............- 23 14 14 4 4 | Dust. 
Gonnectiout..........-...-.- | 2 3 2 Lg 3 | Dust. 
ONIIOEE «oan ei nee 22 12 13 a 2 | Dust. 
New Hampshire. ............ 23 14 | 1 4 4 | Dust. 
Vommients ... ged occ acocs <5 24 13 14 4 4 | Dust. 
Rheodeisland.........06.-... ) 1 LD | DUE oe enone 
NGWPIGHIE! . .. ..se c cn ceecs 33 { a a \ 23 113 § | Dust. 
“ 232; 214 i { orp ‘ii 
Pennsyivenia...............- { or3, orld, 23 or Ii or § Dust.® 
New Jersey. .. 0s... 2.0 .cc00e' 33 24 | 24 13 =| Dust. 
Mamplamd as.” . . swe - ss sneces 3 1 | Zz 1 1 ; Dust. 











1 As much as 15 per cent by laboratory test allowed smaller than the lower 
limit in each case. 
2 Materials must pass over and through revolving screens of the sizes indicated. 
8 If screenings of. 3-inch maximum size are used, they shall contain not less 
than 15 per cent nor more than 12 per cent, by oT dust passing No. 100 


laboratory sieve, and not less than 12 per cent, by weig. 
No. 20 and retained on No. 100 laboratory sieve. 


t, of particles passing 


Screenings passing § inch 


shall vary between limits proportionately higher than those specified above. 


TABLE 6, 


BITUMINOUS MACADAM. 


State requirements for size. 





State. 


Massachusetts 
Connecticut - . 
Maine........ 


ee eeseesasesece - 


eeerteeneoeaaeeese 


New Hampshire............. 


New York.... 
Pennsylvania. 


New Jersey. .. 
Maryland..... 


~— 


in each case. 


1 As much as 15 


Seteerse ec eaeereeee 





First course. 





‘From—| To— 
23 3 
23 ra 
3t 2 
3 14 
23 : i 
~ { or ji 
2} 14 
3 1 





Second course, Seal. 


From—! To— From—| To— 
a 
$|.... + 4 4 
the thth 
r| | 
it uf if 1 
ae | or 3 on } ‘ 
1} | § | 
1 | Dust. - | 








2Materials must pass over and through revolving screens of the sizes indicated 


TABLE 7. 


CEMENT CONCRETE WEARING COURSE. 


State requirements for size. 








State. From— | To— 

‘a0 | 
MN Sie... ics ioc oa ascend ees see 13 | 
COMMUNION, 0. oso sk cock cc oncncs aepemnn weenie nMeawa ead at 1} 

UU... ncn does oe cue ode ee eaeiee ee eee 1 

INOMNPRIIGEHE, o-oo oe wee ne ne nd oie grein wiwin's afele meeeete eels ee a! 2 1 
Pema... «2 5 cencceweuescessaveseeee cs «ce umemeetem . 2orl 2 ¢ 
ROMANE: oe emescncees PP er Onc . 23 


1 As much as 15 per cent by laboratory test allowed smaller than § inch. 


2 Materials must pass over and through revolving screens of the sizes indicated. 
. Not more than 5 per cent by laboratory test to pass a }-inch round opening. 
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OFFICE OF PUBLIC ROADS AND RURAL ENGINEERING ROAD PUBLICATIONS. 


NOTE.—(A pplication for the free publications in this list should be made to the 
Chief of the Division of Publications, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. Applicants are urgently requested to ask only for those publications in which they 
are particularly interested. The Department can not undertake to supply complete 
sets, nor to send free more than one copy of any publication to any one person. The 
editions of some of the publications are necessarily limited, and when the Department’ s 
free supply is exhausted and no funds are available for procuring additional copies, 
applicants are referred to the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
O fice, this city, who has them for sale at a nominal price, under the law of January 12, 
1895. Those publications in this list, the Department supply of which is exhausted, 
can only be secured by purchase from the Superintendent of Documents, who is not 
authorized to furnish publications free), 


REPORTS. 


*Report of the Director of the Office of Public Roads for 1914. 5c. 
*Report of the Director of the Office of Public Roads for 1915. 5c. 
Report of the Director of the Office of Public Roads for 1916. 
Report of the Director of the Office of Public Roads for 1917. 


BULLETINS. 


(In applying for these bulletins the name of the office as well as the number of the 
bulletin should be given, as “‘ Office of Public Roads Bulletin No, 28’’), 


*Bul. 28. The Decomposition of the Feldspars (1907). 10c. 

*37. Examination and Classification of Rocks for Road 
Building, including Physical Properties of Rocks 
with Reference to Their Mineral Composition and 
Structure. (1911.) lc. 

*43. Highway Bridges and Culverts. (1912.) dc. 

*45. Data for Use in Designing Culverts and Short-span 
Bridges. (1913.) 15ce. 

48, Repair and Maintenance of Highways (1913). 


DEPARTMENT BULLETINS. 


(In applying for these bulletins the name should be given as follows: ‘“‘ Department 
Bulletin No, 53’’), 


*Dept. Bul. 53. Object-Lesson and Experimental Roads and 
Bridge Construction of the U. 8S. Office of 
Public Roads, 1912-13. 5c. 

Progress Report of Experiments in Dust Pre- 
vention and Road Preservation, 1913. 

Highway Bonds. 

Oil Mixed Portland Cement Concrete. 

Portland Cement Concrete Pavements for Coun- 
try Roads. 

Progress Report of Experiments in Dust Pre- 
vention and Road Preservation, 1914. 

Construction and Maintenance of Roads and 
Bridges, from July 1, 1913, to December 31, 
1914. 10c. 

Methods for the Determination of the Physical 
Properties of Road-Building Rock. 

Relation of Mineral Composition and Rock 
Structure to the Physical Properties of Road 
Materials. 10c. 

Brick Roads. 

Public Road Mileage and Revenues in the 
Middle Atlantic States. 

Public Road Mileage and Revenues in the 
Southern States. 

Public Road Mileage and Revenues in the New 
England States. 

Public Road Mileage and Revenues in the 
Central, Mountain, and Pacific States, 1914. 

Public Road Mileage in the United States. A 
summary. 

Economic Surveys of County Highway Im- 
provement. ‘ 

Progress Reports of Experiments in Dust Pre- 
vention and Road Preservation, 1915. 

Convict Labor for Road Work. 

Earth, Sand-Clay, and Gravel Roads. 

The Expansion and Contraction of Concrete 
and Concrete Roads. 

The Results of Physical Tests of Road-Building 
Rock in 1916, including all Compression 
Tests. 


105. 
136. 
230. 
249. 
257. 


*284. 


347. 
*348. 
aia, 
386. 
387. 
388. 
389. 
390. 
393. 
407. 
414, 
463. 
532. 
537. 
*555. 
ports, and Methods of Sampling for Road 
Materials. 10c. 
Report on Experimental Convict Road Camp, 
Fulton County, Ga. 


Progress Reports of Experiments in Dust Pre- 
vention and Road Preservation, 1916. 


“Department supply exhausted. 


583. 
O86. 








Standard Forms for Specifications, Tests, Re- _ 


OFFICE OF PUBLIC ROADS CIRCULARS. 


Un applying for these circulars the name of the office as well as the number of the 
circular should be given, as “Office of Public Roads Circular No, 89.’’) 


Cir. 89. Progress Report of Experiments with Dust Preventa- 
tives, 1907. 
*90. Progress Report of Experiments in Dust Prevention, 
, Road Preservation, and Road Construction, 1908. 5c. 
*92. Progress Report of Experiments in Dust Prevention and 
Road Preservation, 1909. 5c. 


*94, Progress Reports of Experiments in Dust Prevention 
and Road Preservation, 1910. 5c. 
*96. Naphthalenes in Road Tars. 1. The Effect of 


Naphthalene upon the Consistency of Refined Tars. 
(1911.) de. 

. Coke-Oven Tars of the United States. (1912.) 5c. 

98. Progress Reports of Experiments in Dust Prevention 
and Road Preservation, 1911. 

. Progress Reports of Experiments in Dust Prevention 
and Road Preservation, 1912. 5c. 

*100. Typical Specifications for Fabrication and Erection of 

Steel Highway Bridges. (1913.) 5e. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY CIRCULARS. 


Sec. Cir, *49, 


ie Vehicle Registrations and Revenues, 1914. 
i 
52. State Highway Mileage and Expenditures to Janu- 
ary 1, 1915. 
59. Automobile Registrations, Licenses, and Revenues 
in the United States, 1915. 
62. Factors of Apportionment to States under Federal 
aw Road Act Appropriation for the Fiscal Year 
917. 
63. State Highway Mileage and Expenditures to Janu- 
ary 1, 1916. 
65. Rules and Regulations of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for Carrying out the Federa] Aid Road Act. 
*72. Width of Wagon Tires Recommended for Loads of 
Varying Magnitude on Earth and Gravel Roads. 
oc, 
73. Automobile Registrations, Licenses, and Revenues 
in the United States, 1916. 
74, State Highway Mileage and Expenditures for the 
Calendar Year 1916. 


FARMERS‘ BULLETINS, 


( The Farmers’ Bulletins are a series of popular treatises issued by the Department 
of Agriculture. The following list includes only numbers contributed by the Office of 
Public Roads, and should be applied for by numbers, as ‘‘ Farmers’ Bulletin No, 239”? 


F. B. *239. The Corrosion of Fence Wire. 5c. 
311. Sand-Clay and Burnt-Clay Roads. 
338. Macadam Roads. 
*403. The Construction of Concrete Fence Posts. 5c. 
*461. The Use of Concrete on the Farm. 5c. 
505. Benefits of Improved Roads. 
597. The Road Drag. 


SEPARATE REPRINTS FROM THE YEARBOOK. 


(In bi by | for these separates the numbers should be given, as ‘‘ Yearbook Sep- 
arate No, 638,’’) 
Y. B. Sep. *638. State Management of Public Roads; Its Devel- 
opment and Trend. 5c. 
*712. Sewage Disposal on the Farm. ic. 
727. Design of Public Roads. 
739. Federal Aid to Highways. 


REPRINTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH. 


Vol. 5, No. 17, D-2. Effect of Controllable Variables upon the 
| Penetration Test for asphalts and 

asphalt Cements. 

Vol. 5, No. 19, D-3. Relation Between Properties of Hardness 
and Toughness of Road-Building Rock. 

Vol. 5, No. 20, D-4. Apparatus for Measuring the Wear of 
Concrete Roads. 

Vol. 5, No. 24, D-6. A New Penetration Needle. 

Vol. 6, No. 6, D-8. Tests of Three Large-sized Reinforced- 


Concrete Slabs under Concentrated 


Loading. 


*Vol. 10, No. 5, D-12. Influence of Grading on the Value of 
Fine Aggregate Used in Portland 
Cement Concrete Road Construction. 
15c. 

Vol. 10, No. 7, D-13. Toughness of Bituminous Aggregates. 


Vol. 11, No. 10, D-15. Tests of a Large-sized Reinforced-Con- 
crete Slab Subjected to Eccentric 
Concentrated Loads. 


*Department supply exhausted. 





FARMERS DO UTMOST, BUT CITY MEN MUST HELP. 


With favorable weather and with a supplement of man power from the towns and cities 
to help in farm tasks of particular strain, especially in harvesting, there is every reason to 
anticipate increased yields of farm products in the United States this year over the record 
production last year, but the promise for the future does not in the least warrant relaxed 
efforts both for greater production and for greater conservation. ‘The increases should be 
reassuring to consumers and a matter of encouragement to farmers that they can again over- 
come difficulties. There is a continuing need for large supplies of food and feed products, 
not only for our own population but for the Allies i in Europe who will depend more and more 
on this country. 

The farmers last year responded generously to the patriotic appeal of the President, the 
Department of Agriculture, the State Colleges of Agriculture, and other public agencies, by 
planting and harvesting the largest acreage in crops on record in this country. Since July of 
last year the Department of Agriculture, in cooperation with the Agricultural Colleges and 
other State and local organizations, has labored unceasingly to maintain, and if possible to 
increase in 1918, the record acreages of 1917, with necessary adjustments especially to provide 
for larger production of wheat and other bread grains which are most needed. 

The results of the Department's efforts are now becoming apparent. The indicated 
increased acreage in food crops this year over the record crop of 1917 is gratifying. An increase 
over the record for peace times would have been striking in view of all the difficulties. The 
vigorous efforts of the farmers evidence their patriotic determination to help win the war. 
Reports indicate that in order to plant larger acreages with less help than ever before, farmers 
are working from early dawn until black darkness, utilizing to the fullest capacity all their man 
power, family power, horse power, and machinery, and setting an example of extraordinary 
exertion and efficiency which might well be followed in other essential industries. The work 
of the farmers and of the agricultural agencies is not spectacular and does not catch the public 
eye, but it is nevertheless unceasing and effective and is as vitally important as any other serv- 
ice rendered in the Nation in this emergency. American farmers are entitled to and should 
receive the fullest credit, appreciation, and recognition. They and their families are doing and 
will continue to do their utmost to help win the war for human freedom against the outlaws of 
the military autocracy of Europe which threatens all that is held most dear and sacred by 
civilized peoples. 

Farmers have done and will continue to do their part. They have planted generously. 
They will need the assistance in cultivation and harvesting of many additional laborers. The 
critical factors in crop production after planting will be weather and labor. Weather is 
beyond human control, but the necessary labor for cultivating and havesting the food crops 
planted by the farmers of this country must be supplied when and where most needed. 

The Departments of Agriculture and Labor are cooperating and are taking every step 
possible to help the farmers secure labor. It now devolves upon the cities and towns to lend 
assistance. ‘This duty exists in peace times because the urban communities are vitally depend- 
ent upon the back country for their very existence; some owe their very being to the sur- 
rounding rural districts. In this emergency they must labor with other agencies to see that 
the crops are cultivated and harvested. I trust that the thoughtful people of the towns and 
cities will realize that the farmers can not work miracles, and that upon the cities rests the 
responsibility of furnishing the necessary supplement of man power. 


D. F. HOUSTON, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
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